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Together with world Jewry, Ampal joins in the celebra- 

tion of the First Anniversary of the State of Israel, and 

sends greetings to the People of Israel, to the President, 
Government, and the Histadrut Family. 


Ampal's share in the upbuilding of the new State 
is through active participation in its economic 
development by supplying investment capital ... 


YOUR INVESTMENT IN ISRAEL 
= 


AMPAL 


American Palestine Trading Corporation 


$10.000.000 


TEN YEAR, 3% DEBENTURES 
IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000 AND $500 


Prospectus may be obtained at the office of the corporation 


= 


AMPAL—AMERICAN PALESTINE TRADING CORPORATION 
386 FOURTH AVENUE e MUrray Hill 6-6175 e@ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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= “One of the greatest stories of 
faith moving mountains—and 
watering deserts—in the whole 
history of mankind.” 
—LEWIS GANNETT 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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ERROR 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


"CHAIM 
WEIZMANN 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL 








“A monumental book by a 
monumental figure . . . a per- 
sonal biography, written with 
wit, irony, tenderness, and at 
times anger . . . a classic ac- 
count of the modern Zionist 


movement.” 
—GEROLD FRANK 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


“The modest and great auto- 
biography of a great and mod- 
est soul . . . his monumental 
message to posterity.” 


—FRANK W. BUXTON 
Boston Herald 





“A heroic story by a heroic 
man, a magnificent tale.” 
—JOHN GUNTHER 
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e 
= At all bookstores — $5.00 
: e 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33rd ST. NEW YORK 16 
Dr. Weizmann is donating all 
royalties from the sale of this 


book to scientific research in 
Palestine. 
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Towards Peace in Palestine 


HE BEGINNING OF APRIL saw in the 
Israeli-““Hashemite Jordan Kingdom” armis- 
tice agreement the last stage in the preliminaries 
before the actual peace negotiations. The stage 
of armistice agreements, though terminated for 
the time being, remains significantly incomplete: 
not only by the abstention of Yemen, Saudi- 
Arabia, and Iraq, who either never had soldiers 
in Palestine or had simply withdrawn their 
troops, but also by the temporary disruption of 
the Israeli-Syrian armistice negotiations. The 
military coup d’état in Syria evidently was not 
undertaken in order to reopen the war in Pales- 
tine. But the inner dislocation and uncertainty 
it caused in Damascus prevented the armistice 
talks with Israel from pursuing a normal course 
to a rapid close. As a result the initial stages of 
the peace conference convened by the UN Con- 
ciliation Commission in Lausanne brought to- 
gether—though still indirectly—Israel with only 
Egypt, Lebanon, and Abdullah’s “Jordan King- 
dom.” Syria remained an unknown quantity in 
the peace negotiations, as in the whole Middle 
Eastern picture. 


But it is not merely these four or five directly 
concerned countries who were involved in the 
diplomatic maneuvers preparatory to peace in 
the Eastern Mediterranean; nor were the three 
countries in the UN Conciliation Commission 
the only ones with their fingers in the pie. In 
fact virtually every country in the UN has put 
its oar in, and almost every question dividing 
UN members has been dragged into the political 
conflict between Jew and Arab. For the Pales- 
tine peace conferences were not taking place 
solely or even mainly in Lausanne. The chief 
battles were being fought at Lake Success itself 
in the course of the debates over Israel’s admis- 


sion to the UN. 


* 


THis item on the UN agenda was of para- 
mount importance for the Israeli-Arab peace 
conferences, for the negotiations there were 
bound to take an altogether different and more 
hopeful course if Israel appeared as an equal 
member of the UN with the Arab states, than if 
Israel came as an applicant for UN member- 
ship, with its fate to be largely determined by 
the concessions it would make at Lausanne. In 


the latter case, the Arabs would have every rea-. 


son to scale their own demands as unreasonably 
high as they possibly could. That such a situa- 
tion would kill the peace conferences was clear 
to everyone involved, and it was probably for 


this reason that Turkey, for its part, had gon 
on record as recognizing Israel some time before. 

But in the UN entirely different consider 
tions were allowed to have full sway for a dan- 
gerously long time. Some of them were utterly 
unconnected not only with the proper tests of 
any applicant for UN membership, but even 
with the issues at stake in the Palestine peace 
negotiations. Israel’s admission to the UN, ac- 
cording to reports from Lake Success, became a 
pawn in negotiations between certain Latin 
American and Arab countries concerning the 
disposition of the former Italian North African 
colonies. In addition, every power or interest 
with some claim or grievance of its own in rela- 
tion to Palestine felt that, with Israel appearing 
as a petitioner for admission before them, now 
was the time to cash in and to square accounts, 
Thus, the Israeli application, despite the Secur- 
ity Council’s favorable recommendation, met 
with an initial set-back, engineered by a con- 
geries of powers, each with some bill to present 
to Tel Aviv, not all of which were compatible 
with each other. 

The Vatican, supported by Latin American 
countries and by some European Catholic pow- 
ers, suddenly began a barrage of propaganda for 
the internationalization of indefinite, but pre- 
sumably extensive areas around the various Pales- 
tinian holy places—particularly Jerusalem. While 
some Christian Arabs have had cause to com- 
plain recently of the way Moslems have been 
“guarding” shrines in Bethlehem, the main target 
of this campaign was obviously the Jewish New 
City of Jerusalem—where there are no Holy 
Places. Yet some of the major partners of the 
Catholic bloc in delaying the admission of Israel 
to the UN—thus handicapping the Lausanne 
peace negotiations—had little interest then; ot 
for a long time past, in the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. Britain and her closest Arab ass0- 
ciates publicly expressed their skepticism about 
the feasibility of such a scheme, but it suited 
their book to play along with this argument for 
deferring the Israeli application, since it also 
could serve as a useful lever to pry out conces- 
sions they were interested in in regard to the Old 
City of Jerusalem and other disputed matters. 


Altogether different concerns animated other 


participants in the movement to block Israel’ | 


admission. The Scandinavian resentment of I 
rael’s inability to catch and punish the persons 
specifically responsible for Count Bernadotte’ 
murder is understandable, but its intrusion into 
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the question of Israel’s UN membership was as 
unhelpful to the cause of peace as it was irrele- 
yant to the specific matter under consideration. 
Britain and the Arab countries were simply in- 
terested in using every method possible to get Is- 
rel over a barrel and tie up the peace negotia- 
tions to her disadvantage. Thus, in the very heat 
of their argument that Israel ought immediately 
and unconditionally to readmit all Arabs, Eng- 
land and Transjordan were planning to resettle 
amajor part of the Arab refugees in Abdullah’s 
Hashemite Kingdom; even this project, though 
it contradicted the insistence on Israel’s readmit- 
ting refugees, might profit by the funds that 
could perhaps be obtained from Israel under 
such pressure. We have already referred to the 
British-Transjordan scheme to get the Old City 
with its shrines for Abdullah, which they calmly 
pursued in the midst of a hue-and-cry to inter- 
nationalize all Jerusalem including the shrineless 
Jewish New City. 

The unreality and inner contradictions of the 
various demands being made on Israel in Lake 
Success during the fight over its admission to the 
UN must probably mean the ultimate collapse 
of the opposition. But it is to be hoped that the 
unnatural alliance which blocked the Israeli ap- 
plication at first would not last long enough to 
defer Israel’s application until next fall and crip- 
ple the Lausanne negotiations. The specific de- 
mands and grievances regarding the holy places, 
the Bernadotte murder, and even the Arab refu- 
gees are being taken up by Israeli representatives 
with those concerned. By a mutual considera- 
tion of these problems in the light of reality 
most of the issues raised should not only be re- 
moved from the consideration of Israel’s UN 


5 


membership application; these discussions should 
also clear up many specific points regarding the 
peace settlement, at least as far as parties other 
than the Arabs are concerned. 


THE final negotiations will remain to be con- 
cluded with the Arabs. The Syrian upheaval has 
made it far more uncertain than it was before 
whether the Arab League can now be got to- 
gether on a common platform for settling the 
real issues of the Palestine peace—particularly 
the boundary questions and the disposition of 
Arab Palestine. For a time it appeared that Husni 
Zayim leaned toward a British alliance and co- 
operation with Abdullah. The initial cordiality 
of his relations with the Hashemites of Iraq and 
Transjordan led to speculations that he might 
join with them in advancing a Greater Syria 
(Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Arab Pales- 
tine) or Fertile Crescent (the above, plus Iraq) 
project, allied with Britain. Subsequently Zayim 
displayed equal friendliness to Egypt, and even 
made tough gestures toward Abdullah. What- 
ever the ultimate destination of this fledgling 
dictator, his wobbly position now makes it diffi- 
cult for the Arabs to concert a united policy on 
the Palestine peace, or for Israel to seek to meet 
them all together on a common front of nego- 
tiation. 

If the peace negotiations are not to be para- 
lyzed for an indefinite time, even after the gratu- 
itous obstacles of Lake Success are cleared away, 
it may be necessary for Israel once more to have 
recourse to the tactics which proved successful 
at the armistice stage, and come to terms with 
the Arab States singly and separately through 
direct negotiations. 


National Assembly for Labor Israel 


ON JUNE 20-22 in New York City, a group 

of Jewish intellectuals, communal workers, 
tabbis, and leaders in education, art, and liberal 
politics, will gather to discuss what is certainly 


“a turning point in Jewish history.” The estab- 


lishment of the State of Israel and the succession 
of military and diplomatic triumphs which have 
marked its first year unquestionably mean that, 

The Zionist movement has achieved its aim, as 
that is set forth in the Basle program.” But that 
success only means, as becomes crystal clear in 
the daily dispatches coming from Israel, the be- 
ginning of enormous new tasks: absorbing a 
Massive and rapid immigration; integrating a 
‘aw Community into a smoothly working, demo- 


cratic organization; establishing, on a vast scale 
and under emergency conditions, the basis of the 
new Israel’s economic solvency; finding paths to 
peace with the Arabs in and out of Israel, and 
harmony among the heterogeneous elements of 
the new and vigorously growing nation. In the 
face of this new situation, the friends of Israel 
in America, and particularly those who think 
along the same lines as the present leadership in 
Israel, can hardly do less than try to help by 
their own efforts to work out the outline of the 
new Zionism in the light of its new objective: 
to complete the historic task for which the estab- 
lishment of the State has given Zionism the most 
effective instrument. 








The call issued for the National Assembly for 
Labor Israel shows full understanding of these 
new needs. But the nature of the task is not such 
that a single session, no matter how able its par- 
ticipants, will be able to accomplish it fully and 
finally. New functions and new problems arise 
for Zionism after the Jewish State not only in 
Israel, but in the Diaspora as well. It is not only 
because Israel has new tasks that the Diaspora 
must also assume new, complementary responsi- 
bilities; though that, too, is enough to deserve 
continuous thought and discussion. But the 
triumph of Basle Zionism has made it more than 
clear that after the victory in Israel there are 
facets of the Jewish problem in the Diaspora, 
more clearly discernible now that ever before, 
which fall primarily upon us, and which cannot 
directly be “solved” either by the Jewish State, 
or by the chain reaction of social processes which 
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its establishment sets in train. What is to be th 
future of the Diaspora Jewish communities, par. 
ticularly our own, which will not be transferred 
entire to Israel? This is a question that will ip. 
evitably arise at the National Assembly. Its aj. 
swer is not readily apparent; it may be that jt 
can have no satisfactory “answer” at all. Bu 
certainly it demands our attention today, and 
will do so continuously for as long as our present 
situation endures, 


The thinking that must be done in connection 
with the new tasks of Zionism-after-the-Stat 
constitutes a continuous process. The National 
Assembly convening in June is a welcome begin. 
ning which must be sustained in forms suitabk 
for its purpose—the purpose of a collective 
stock-taking and exploration of the new ares 
and resources of post-Basle Zionism. 


Stephen Samuel Wise 


artery S. WISE was the last of a great 

triad of American Jews—Louis D. Brandeis, 
Judah L. Magnes, and himself—for each of 
whom, in his own way, Zionism was experienced 
as a personal revolution. Like the great German 
Zionists and the great Italian ritornati—Pacifici, 
Dante Lattes, and Enzo Sereni—these men came 
back to a feeling of community with the Jewish 
people out of the isolationism of the Reform 
Judaism of their time or the indifference of the 
society of assimilated Jews. And the turning of 
each of them to the Jewish people also marked 
the measure by which the liberalism of each was 
more than a set of principles, was a profound 
personal inclination. For in the pre-1914 Amer- 
ica where each of these men matured, the Jews 
of the East Side and the other American ghettos 
strongly attracted American liberals, both by 
their strong social conscience and marked ethnic 
individuality. But only those among them, Jews 
included, whose liberalism was not dogmatic but 
personal could actually accept the Jewish people 
as an entity worth saving; for the dogmatic 
liberals the Jews were a backward group, to be 
reduced to uniformity with their more progres- 
sive environment in the very act whereby they 
were raised to a higher standard of living. 


There were liberals, however, whose liberal- 
ism was a profound feeling, more than a set of 
dogmas. For these, like the Hapgoods: and 
Holmes’ among Gentiles, and Brandeis, Magnes, 
and Wise among Jews, the immigrant Jewish 


community, with its unique physiognomy, it 
ethical tradition, and its working class consci- 
ence, had an immediate appeal and a lasting 
attraction. Of the three Zionist leaders that 
America gave us at that time, it was Stephen §. 
Wise for whom the initial experience remained 
the strongest factor in all his later career. Like 
Brandeis and Magnes, Wise, too, had views of his 
own, which at times set him apart from, and op- 
posed to, most of the Jewish community and the 
Zionist movement. But where these difference 
became major factors in the Zionist careers of 
Brandeis and Magnes, for Wise they always re- 
mained mere episodes. The dominant quality of 
his Zionism was that basic experience which 
made Zionists of liberals in his generation: tht 
bond with his newly discovered brethren in th 
Jewish community. 


For Wise, the sense of community with other 
Jews was an always present and always expan¢- 
ing sentiment. Through the World Jewish Con- 
gress, of which he served as President during tht 
last years of his life, and through the Zionist 
Congresses, he became one with the needs and 
sufferings of Jews everywhere in the world. The 
creative force of his sympathy flowed without 
limit in expanding circles, and everywhere lef 
buildings and constructions, useful commissio# 
and vital institutions, as monuments to his ut 
dying name. 

We will long miss his strength and his ut 
dimmed enthusiasm. All honor to his memory! 
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The Battle of 


by Israel 


Ramat RACHEL was virtually besieged 
from April, 1948. The road from Jerusalem 
was daily attacked from ambush and mined. A 
trip to the city was a perilous venture. Yet 
despite the danger our people daily went to the 
city to work at unloading railway cars and 
in other enterprises. The Jews of Jerusalem 
looked in dismay and compassion at our mem- 
bers who worked together with Arabs. And it 
was a great trial indeed. Attempts were made 
to abduct our members while they were at work, 
and one time a great calamity was miraculously 
prevented. A huge bomb, hidden in a crate of 
oranges, was loaded onto a truck by the Arabs. 
One of our people noticed that two Arabs had 
difficulty lifting the ostensible crate of oranges 
and his suspicion was aroused. He told the 
driver, and the latter dashed to the city directly 
for an expert in dismantling bombs. At the 
risk of his own life, he succeeded in preventing 
the catastrophe. It was a time-bomb set to ex- 
plode within an hour and capable of doing as 
much damage as the one that exploded in Ben 
Yehudah Street some time earlier. 

The roads to Jerusalem were becoming ever 
more deserted. Convoys from Tel Aviv almost 
ceased moving. Only the railroad still served 
the city. One day we were suddenly asked to 
stand by to unload seventeen carloads of flour 
and vegetables. All our porters as well as the 
trucking cooperative were alerted. It was an 
important operation and Jerusalem breathed 
more freely when it was completed. Another 
shipment of food was expected, but the Arabs 
of Lydda burnt it en route. Railway traffic to 
Jerusalem came to a halt and the city was 
brought under siege. 


RaMaT RacHEL found itself in a double siege. 
In addition to the siege about Jerusalem we were 
almost completely cut off from the city itself. 
On one occasion, a ‘“Hamekasher” bus struck 
amine near the railway station. The driver re- 
tained control of the wheel and succeeded in 
taking the bus some distance, thus saving all 
the passengers, many of whom were members 
of Ramat Rachel. From Ramat Rachel as far 
as the railway station we travelled almost with- 
out fear. But the stretch of one kilometer from 
the station to Abu Tor was perilous. We did 
not fear the sniping because we were armed, but 
the danger of mines always haunted us. 

Nevertheless we maintained contact with the 
city. Every day we took bread, eggs, and milk 


NI 


Ramat Rachel 


Kaufman 


to the city, and also delivered the bundles from 
our laundry. There was but one trip a day, but 
when the escorting armored car failed to arrive 
on time our drivers would frequently start out 
without its protection, dash through the danger 
zone, and reach the city. We hoped that in time 
the road would be cleared by Jewish forces and 
safe communications with the city be restored. 

Life in Ramat Rachel had to be reorganized 
under the new circumstances. Our economy 
had been based on the city market. Our bakery 
used to supply six thousand loaves a day to 
Jerusalem. Our laundry employed twenty per- 
sons and utilized two trucks for deliveries and 
pick ups. Other vehicles were used for trucking 
in the city. Now all this had to be reorganized 
to suit the new conditions. 


RaMaT RAcHEL was not adequately fortified. 
We realized that this was the weakest link in 
our defense, for during the preceding seven 
months we had been attacked almost daily. 
Sometimes these had been mere diversionary at- 
tacks, at other times they had been full scale 
assaults. Two days before Passover we lost two 
members—Yitzkhak Zikhler and Malkah Kot- 
nitsky—in such an assault. 

When the attack occurred, about fifty mem- 
bers of Ramat Rachel were in Jerusalem in con- 
nection with their work. When they learned of 
it they tried to return, but could not because 
of communication difficulties. Madly they 
dashed from one institution to another seeking 
transportation, since they knew that Ramat 
Rachel was almost defenseless. Only the wo- 
men and a few men had remained there. They 
could hear the shells exploding and the rattle 
of machine guns while they were helpless to do 
anything about it. Virtually by use of force 
they finally obtained two armored cars and re- 
turned home, but by that time the battle was at 
an end. 

Here they learned of the two casualties. A 
guard of honor stood near the two bodies. Every- 
body wandered about, mournful, silent. Zikh- 
ler’s wife stood bent over the body of her hus- 
band. occasionally lifting the edge of the sheet 
which covered him and caressing the mutilated 
face. 

In the dining room there was an announce- 
ment: The funeral would take place at five in 
the afternoon. Eight people, listed by name, 
would attend it. All the others were to remain 
at their posts. 








All that afternoon there was a desolate silence 
about the place, only occasionally broken by 
the sound of an exploding shell or the whizz of 
a bullet. The cemetery was within range of the 
Arabs and could not be reached. Furthermore, 
we did not want them to know that they had 
caused casualties. A temporary grave was dug 
in the orchard and the bodies were interred. 
When things quieted down again, we would 
move them to the cemetery, we thought. The 
burial passed in silence. There were no tears, 
no eulogies, only the sound of the earth falling 
into the grave. 

The next day was the eve of Passover. A 
week earlier we had composed the Haggadah for 
the Seder. We now continued the preparations 
for the celebration as if nothing had happened. 
For the sake of the children we did not want to 
profane the holiday, and though that the Seder 
could obviously not be celebrated in the manner 
originally intended after the loss of two com- 
rades, we nevertheless decided to have some cer- 
emony. Without song we gathered in the half- 
dark dining room together with the children. 
The Haggadah was recited. Here and there eyes 
overflowed; then we scattered, each to his as- 
signed post. 


THOsE were the days of the battles for Kfar 
Etzion. Even before that we had witnessed 
from afar the battles of the convoy returning 
from Kfar Etzion. The Arabs constructed 
seventeen road blocks on the way to Jerusalem. 
We could see and hear the explosions as the 
convoy was attacked, then the flames arose from 
the burning trucks. A settler from Ramat 
Rachel was in the attacked convoy. It was a 
night of terror for we knew how terribly out- 
numbered were the men in the convoy. Over 
the radio we heard their call for help, then their 
farewell: “Goodbye Jerusalem! We have no hope 
of breaking out! The enemy is all around!” Jer- 
usalem with all its tens of thousands of Jews 
could not come to their assistance. 

The following Sunday evening we saw the 
besieged escorted into the city by the false 
Englishmen who had deluded them into surrend- 
ering their weapons and then handed the guns 
over to the Arabs. They were exhausted and de- 
pressed as they passed by in British jeeps. 

Life in Ramat Rachel was becoming more 
martial from day to day. A defense wall for 
protection against snipers was built. It surround- 
ed the entire settlement and consisted of wooden 
forms two and a half meters high and sixty 
centimeters across filled with earth. It reminded 
us of the old days when new settlements were 
thus protected. But the wall proved effective 
enough against sniper fire. We also began dig- 
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ging a water cistern of 1,500 cubic meters. Wate 
was one of our chief worries. There wasn’ 
enough of it in Jerusalem itself, and we sufferej 
doubly on account of sabotage to the pipes. Ow 
total consumption of water was 80-90 cubi 
meters per day. Our reserve consisted of 40) 
cubic meters. Without an adequate reserve sup. 
ply our situation would be desperate. 

All of these activities involved much haggling 
with the various institutions. We explained t 
them that Ramat Rachel controlled the southern 
approaches to Jerusalem and secured the sub. 
urbs Mekor Khayim, Talpiot, and Arnona, aly 
that we were supplying these suburbs with food, 
We therefore asked that Ramat Rachel be forti. 
fied with a fence and mined areas and be pro. 
vided with weapons. Our plea was finally heed. 
ed and construction of the cistern was approved, 
We used the excavated earth to fill the defens 
wall, for there is little earth elsewhere on the 
rocky ground of Ramat Rachel. 


AFTER the settlements of the Etzion bloc fell 
we realized that our turn had come. On May 
14 we received an order to evacuate the children 
to Jerusalem because a column of the Arab 
Legion was moving on Ramat Rachel. We were 


‘dazed. The children could not understand why 


they had to go away. The order created con- 
fusion in their minds. They knew that their 
parents were “great heroes” who could beat the 
enemy; then why go away? Could it be that the 
Arabs were “‘still greater heroes”? Such a con- 
clusion was not acceptable to their childish 
minds. We tried hard to reassure them that we 
were indeed “great heroes” but that as long a 
the war continued we wanted to make things 
easier for ourselves by evacuating the children. 

Scarcely an hour had passed when the order 
of immediate evacuation was countermanded. 
Everything was already packed, and the children 
had to go to sleep on the floor. The following 
day the order was renewed and four buses and 
a guide were sent from the city ‘to take the 
children. 

A roundabout route was followed and a trip 
which normally took fifteen minutes lasted four 
and a half hours. The bus carrying the school 
children got stuck and then the guide lost his 
way in the unfamiliar terrain. Those children 
who reached the city first were worried about 
the fate of the others. One of the buses struck 
a mine and had to be abandoned. Only at four 
o’clock in the morning did the last of the chil- 
dren reach Jerusalem. 

After the children were sent away we sudden- 
ly felt desolated. As long as the women an 
children were in Ramat Rachel we had a feeling 
of normalcy. Now the settlement was deserted; 
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the buildings were empty. It was hard to return 
to the empty rooms, and all the men moved into 
one house. 

Every day a truck risked the trip to the city 
and carried mail, dozens of letters to the exiles 
in Jerusalem and from them. We also published 
a “daily newspaper” on a mimeographing ma- 
chine which we acquired at that time, and this 
was sent to the city to keep them informed of 
what was happening at home. Some of the 
children’s letters were also published in this diary. 


Aut that week was one long attack. The guns 
and the mortars worked without letup. During 
the brief intervals in the enemy fire we would 
leave our posts and go to milk the cows or per- 
form other work. We sent our produce to the 
children and for general consumption in the 
city. But most of all we were busy erecting 
fortifications and digging entrenchménts. It 
was back-breaking work on the rock of Ramat 
Rachel. 

Some of the settlers began complaining and 
lost faith in our ability to hold out. We re- 
ceived no reenforcements from outside. The 
promises given to us were not kept and some 
began to doubt. Physical exhaustion, after 
months of attack when it was necessary to 
stand guard in addition to the work, began to 
assert itself. From the enemy positions cannons 
roared, while we had rifles at best. Could we 
hold long? 

One evening we held a meeting to take stock 
of the situation. Conversation relieved the ten- 
sion, and even humor asserted itself. Someone 
pulled out his revolver and declared: ‘Look, 
with this cannon I will blow up the Arab vil- 
lage!” There was laughter. Others took issue 
with those who had lost hope. After all, it was 
pointed out, Jerusalem was still standing, and 
the Allenby barracks had been captured only 
ashort while ago by the Jewish forces. 

“Does anyone have wine in his room?” some- 
one asked. A battle of brandy was unearthed 
somewhere and brought to the meeting. But 
even before it could be opened a shell struck 
the house and all thoughts of drinking were 
postponed indefinitely. We rushed to our posts. 

At dawn, when we left our posts, we saw the 
wreckage that had been wrought. But we were 
not despondent. No one had been hurt and the 
Arabs did not penetrate our defenses. 

On Thursday our “Diary” was still published. 
In this issue we told of the night attack. Our 
strength was ebbing. We still stuck to our posts 
and utilized every quiet moment to dash to the 
barns to milk the cows, then ran back as soon 
as the firing was renewed. 

On Friday, three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
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were attacked more violently than at any time 
before. Three batteries of artillery were activ- 
ated against us from the south, the west, and 
the east. Hundreds of shells fell upon us from 
two pounders, six pounders, and three inch mor- 
tars. We replied with rifle and Bren gun fire. 
At intervals the command was passed around 
our positions to be sparing of ammunition. The 
men were exhausted. They felt that this was the 
decisive attack and tried to stand up, yet some 
simply collapsed from weariness. The number 
of fighters constantly decreased. Doubts gnawed 
at the hearts of many, but the realization that 
“there is no alternative” lent strength to falter- 
ing hands. 


Suddenly we saw flames in the school dining 
room. There was no choice but to detach some 
men from the positions to put out the fire. Were 
the fire left alone it was likely to spread to the 
command post and burn us all alive. Under a 
shower of bullets and shells they ran to the fire. 


But we had scarcely any water. For weeks 
we had not washed properly. The daily ration 
was two quarts of water per person. We would 
wash our faces, barely moisten our feet, and 
that was all. For that matter, many of us hadn’t 
had an opportunity to undress for weeks. Now 
we faced the fire without water. We soaked bur- 
lap bags and with these we tried to fight the 
flames. Some of the men displayed remarkable 
courage. Shells burst’ near them but they did 
not leave the burning building. Furniture was 
carried out to prevent the spread of the con- 
flagration. David Etstein, who was killed the 
following day, particularly distinguished him- 
self. 

The small silo then caught fire. We had 
thirty tons of hay there. But it was evident that 
we could not save it; the flames were rapidly 
spreading to all sides. We became concerned 
for the cattle. Cows are drawn toward fire and 
it is hard to get them out of a burning barn; 
it is necessary to cover their eyes with sacks to 
lead them out. David Etstein, Yehudah Gotsch- 
lag, and I ran toward the barn. The cows re- 
fused to budge. We were desperate, we shouted 
like savages, we beat them with clubs, and even 
then it was only with great difficulty that we 
led them out. A shell exploded near the corral. 
We ignored it and continued with our work. 
We also led the bull out of his stall. We feared 
he might go berserk and attack the people when 
released, but he joined the herd of cows and re- 
mained calm. It was a pure-bred Holstein bull 
and we had always prided ourselves on his 
Possession. 

The bakery caught fire; near it was the fuel 
supply. The dining room was now endangered 
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by the flames. The situation seemed hopeless— 
and no assistance came from Jerusalem. 

{ started to go to the command post and no- 
ticed several thermal bombs had dropped near 
the large silo. I ran to get out the cows from 
the corral near the large silo but the gate would 
not open and I broke it open with the butt of 
the rifle. The cows and the second bull dashed 
into the yard. 

The whine of bullets, the explosions of shells, 
the lowing of cows who suffered great pain, not 
having been milked for some time, all combined 
to a picture of horror. The cattle were terrified, 
not understanding what was happening. We, 
too, could not grasp the full meaning of what 
was happening. And above all there was the sense 
of helplessness in the face of the flames, which 
we could not put out for lack of water, and in 
the face of the impending final attack by the 
Arabs. There was no choice, there was no- 
where to flee; only this realization gave us some 
strength. 

Sioma, the commander of one sector, himself 
extinguished five thermal bombs and joyfully 
ran to announce that the fire could be brought 
under control. He proudly pointed to the ex- 
tinguished bombs, and the sight of them some- 
how lessened our fear, though Ramat Rachel 
was now almost encircled by flames. 


Another thermal bomb fell near one of the 


hen houses. I went to chase out the five hundred 
chickens within, but they only became more ex- 
cited and madly flew around. I took a can of 
feed hoping to lure them outside in this manner, 
but they would not follow the bait. I suddenly 
remembered that Moshe Furmansky had been 
killed while doing the same thing during the 
shelling of Mishmar Haemek. 

That night Tzirlin was killed while on an er- 
rand. He went out and when he failed to return 
within an hour a group was sent to search for 
him. Three hours later his body was found in a 
field and brought home. No one had strength 
enough to dig a grave in the rocks of Ramat 
Rachel, but David Etstein said: “We must pay 
the last honors to a comrade who fell; who 
knows whether we will have an opportunity to 
do it later.” 

We dug a grave for Tzirlin and prepared to 
bury him in the afternoon, but the Arab attack 
began earlier and prevented us from doing so. 
He remained unburied in Ramat Rachel for 
twenty-eight days and only then was his body 
recovered from the wreckage. He was buried 
near Amnon, a son of Ramat Rachel, who fell 
during the conquest of the Allenby barracks. 


THE attack on Friday continued without a 
break till midnight. Heavy machine guns pound- 
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ed us from all sides. We suspected that this wa 
a softening action preliminary to the final as. 
sault. The Arabs must have jubilated at the 
sight of the flames rising from Ramat Rachel, 
We had twenty tons of flour in the bakery and 
these were being consumed by the fire, but we 
succeeded in moving the other food to the main 
dining room. As this transfer was being effected 
a shell struck the supply room and one man was 
wounded. 

All that night was spent at our posts. The 
telephone connection between the various posi- 
toins had been cut and some men went out to 
repair it. Telephone contact with Jerusalem 
was still intact and we learned that the fires of 
Ramat Rachel could be seen in the city. 

Before dawn we brought all the cows into 
one barn. Many of them were injured. We 
milked about a thousand quarts of milk that 
morning. We had barely finished when the artil- 
lery shelling was resumed. 

Saturday morning the executive committee 
of the settlement held a meeting. The situation 
was quite clear: the men were exhausted and 
should the attack be resumed it was doubtful 
that we could hold out any longer. It was de- 
cided to send word to the command in Jerusalem 
and to ask for reenforcement by 100 armed 
men. It was also asked that twenty trucks be 
sent to take out the cattle, who would perish 
if left here, for we could not look after them 
in the midst of battle. 

On the enemy side we could see the Arabs 
preparing for a new assault. Our scouts spotted 
their gun position in Bethlehem, their tanks, and 
their artillery positions near Mar Eliash and the 
Arab village. 

Jerusalem informed us that our positions 
would be visited in the evening. We warned 
them that it might be too late then. 

I had scarcely returned when the Arabs opened 
a terrific bombardment on Ramat Rachel. This 
time they did not use two and six pounders but 
more powerful cannon which crumbled the 
solidly built houses of Ramat Rachel (the con- 
crete walls were 25-30 centimeters thick) as if 
they were cardboard. Our people were stunned 
and could only exclaim: “Look! The buildings 
are being destroyed!” It was impossible to reach 
the entrenchments but we knew that the Arabs 
would not try to enter as long as the shelling 
continued. 

The heavy bembardment lasted about two 
hours and churned the rocky land of Ramat 
Rachel with hundreds of shells. When it was 
over the buildings were wrecked beyond rec- 
ognition. 

When the shelling ended we ran out to out 
entrenchments. I looked for the one which ! 
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commanded, but it had been hit by a shell and 
was completely destroyed. Nearby was another 
osition that was unprotected. “We will take 
that,” I told my command. They wondered: 
“How can we stay there? Why, it’s certain 
death!” 

“We have no choice,” I said, “‘there’s death 
everywhere now.” 

From the roof of building B, which was near 
our position, heavy fire was directed at Arabs 
who apparently were approaching our defensive 
wall. From the roof they could be seen swarm- 
ing by the hundreds and were greeted with Bren 
guns and a three inch mortar. We even heard 
their cries as they advanced. But from our posi- 
tion we could see only a small area beyond which 
was a dead spot invisible to us. When the mortar 
shells from the roof of building B began falling 
near our position I decided that the Arabs must 
be very close and that it was time to use gre- 
nades. I tossed six of these in the direction of 
the enemy and the cries of approval from the 
roof showed that they had hit the mark. I sent 
a messenger to bring more grenades. Our spirits 
rose—we were taking our toll of them. 

Half an hour later I went to examine the 
situation in our sectot of Ramat Rachel and 
also to bring more ammunition. The feeling 
was general that this was the decisive hour. 
Everyone was tense for action. There was con- 
fidence that the Arabs would not be able to 
breach our defenses. But the question whether 
reenforcements would come in time did not give 
us peace. 


I went into building B and Zipporah Green- 
berg gave me some tea. During these days Zip- 
porah appeared in the full nobility of her spirit. 
She was a woman of 55 and long a member of 
the settlement. At first she looked after the 
children, but when they were evacuated to 
Jerusalem she refused to leave Ramat Rachel. 
Her husband, Pinkhas Wolman, was killed dur- 
ing the Arab attack on Ramat Rachel in 1929 
and she was determined not to leave the place. 
Her presence was a great consolation. During 
the most difficult hours of the battle she would 
bring a cup of water to the men in the outposts, 
prepare coffee, see to it that there should be a 
comfortable corner to rest in, and even find 
poke for the men to read during their rest 

ours. 


At five o’clock, three hours after the battle 
began, we felt encouraged. Now we were con- 
vinced that our weapons were good, the grenades 
were effective. Confidence mounted that the 
Arabs would not take the place. But suddenly 
this confidence was badly shaken. Sicma came 
out of the building and announced that the up- 
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per sector had been virtually abandoned and 
only seven men were there. What happened to 
the others was not known—perhaps they were 
killed. I suggested that all of us move there at 
once and establish our position in the dining 
room, which was more suitable for defense than 
our present positions. He agreed, and I went 
through the outposts informing the men of the 
decision. We had scarcely left building D when 
it was struck by a shell. 


THE big building of the dining room was 
like a sieve as a result of the shelling. A few 
hundred meters away to the east, enemy artil- 
lery, a tank and an armored car stood in full 
view without any camouflage. They did not 
even fear detection. Until now we had not 
seen the enemy guns, but now it stood there in- 
solently in the daylight, confident of its victory. 
We looked in the other direction. An Arab 
armored car blocked the road to Arnona. Even 
retreat seemed to be cut off. All the horror of 
our situation suddenly came alive at this sight. 


The presence of this armored car convinced 
us that Talpiot and Arnona must have fallen. 
Our comrades must have reached Jerusalem 
some hours before while we were left surrounded 
and isolated from the outside world. Telephone 
communications with the outside were cut, and 
since no reenforcement had arrived so far it was 
out of the question that any should come later. 
(Later we learned that at 2:30 PM one of the 
settlers of Ramat Rachel went to Talpiot to get 
help. An armored car and fifteen men were 
sent to relieve us but the vehicle was hit and 
some of the men—including Eliezer Gruenbaum, 
the son of Yitzkhak Gruenbaum—were killed. 
The armored car remained stranded and the 
survivors could not reach us.) 


The anguish that now beset us was intense. 
I:veryone grasped the finality of our fate, never- 
theless we reorganized to continue the battle. 
Sioma took command and sent some men to 
positions on the roof. From that vantage point 
we opened fire with the Bren gun and also threw 
grenades in the direction of the Arabs who had 
already approached the fence near the laundry 
on the western side. Our fire cut wide swaths 
in their ranks but they attacked in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. We were only thirty. The eastern 
sector of our line was unprotected and the Arabs 
could penetrate it with no difficulty. Weren’t 
these the last spasms of a battle approaching its 
end? Scores of the enemy were falling, but the 
game seemed to be lost in any case. 

Someone remarked: “It looks as if we will 


share the fate of Kfar Etzion—there the major- 
ity were killed and the rest taken prisoner.” 
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I said to L.: “I have five hundred pounds of 
the settlement’s money. What should I do 
with it?” 

“Burn it, so the Arabs don’t get it.” he said. 

I took out the money and was going to throw 
it into the fire of the bakery building that was 
still smouldering. But others objected. “Who 
knows what will happen to us,” they said, “may- 
be someone will save himself and get to the city 
and then the money can be used for the children. 
Divide it among all the men.” I did so. 

The shelling resumed. I went down into the 
shelter. The water tank was punctured and 
leaking; the fuel tank, too. First aid supplies 
and mattresses were scattered in disorder. Desol- 
ation—everything seemed to be in collapse. In 
a little while the gangs of murderers would come 
celebrating their victory. I could not help 
thinking of my fifteen years in Ramat Rachel. 
Every building, every barn represented a battle. 
Could this be the last chapter? 

We returned to the roof and reopened fire. 
A boy, a native of Ramat Rachel, courageously 
manned a Bren gun. The Arabs were advancing 
under cover of heavy machine guns. They came 
from three sides. 

A comrade came in and announced that two 
of our men were discerned retreating along the 
road to Talpiot. They probably did not even 
know whether Talpiot was still in Jewish hands 
or not. We decided to leave, too. We still had 
some ammunition and could try to break 
through, The situation did not allow much de- 
bate. To remain meant extermination. There 
were neither reenforcements nor hope of any. 
The fate of Kfar Etzion frightened us and we 
decided—we would take our weapons and .re- 
treat at a crawl to Talpiot, to the unknown. 
Perhaps, by a miracle, at least one of us would 
survive and reach Jerusalem to tell how we 
held out the last four hours. 


WE ert the dining room and went by way 
of the grove. The Arabs continued their shelling. 
The road, too, was in the line of fire. As long 
as we were in the woods they could not see us, 
but when we tried to cross the road which was 
only hundreds of meters from the enemy posi- 
tions we were sure that we had been seen. We 
stretched out on the ground and began crawling. 

At the beginning of the retreat, Yoske, a boy 
of Ramat Rachel, volunteered to stay behind 
and give us fire cover. His father joined him 
and they opened a strong fire on the enemy 
until we reached a nearby field covered with 
thorns. Then they joined us and crawled after 
us. The father tried to walk upright but the 
son pulled him down. 

I was first in line and the others crawled 
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after me. There seemed to be no prospect of sur. 
vival. I crawled over to L. and Zipporah ty 
say a final goodbye. I begged that in case one 
of them survived he should tell the children 
and my wife about these last hours. Zipporah 
smiled: ““Why do you say it? It is self-evident, 
All the children will be looked after.” We kissed 
and I returned to the head of the line. Crawling 
thus we entered the field of thorns. 

In a little while I felt exhaustion overtaking 


me. It is hard to describe what went on in the | 


mind during those moments. For one thing | 
was amazed that I still had strength to crawl, 
The rifle, the last defense, was carried close to 
the body, the face close to the ground. The 
thorns scratched us, but we scarcely felt them, 
One knew that by crawling rapidly there might 
be hope of escaping, one knew that wife and 
children were praying for one’s escape, never- 
theless it was impossible to hurry. After crawl- 
ing about 100 meters it was necessary to rest, 
The bullets whizzed overhead, the shells ex- 
ploded. Yet somehow we all emerged safely, 
One man only received a superficial wound. 

One’s rifle grew heavier from minute to min- 
ute but one couldn’t throw it away. In case 
of an encounter with the enemy it was the last 
salvation. I threw it forward two meters then 
crawled toward it; then I repeated the proced- 
ure. Thus I advanced another fifty meters. 

The sun was setting. It must have been about 
seven o'clock. From Ramat Rachel clouds of 
smoke were rising. It was spring, and it sudden- 
ly occurred to me that we hadn’t had a single 
quiet evening that spring. 

Suddenly we heard the sound of a motor 
coming from Ramat Rachel toward the city. 
The last group to leave had decided to make a 
dash for the city by auto instead of crawling. 
I saw Sioma and another man on the running 
board. If only I could reach the auto! And then 
by chance it stopped near me when they noticed 
Zipporah crawling through the thorns. David 
Etstein was in the cab and he declared: “Even 
if we all get killed we can’t leave Zipporah here.” 
So they stopped to pick her up. 

I forgot all danger and ran upright toward it. 
I thought I would at least give them my rifle, 
then it would be easier for me to crawl. There 
was no room in the cab. I saw two comrades 
lying in the truck between the drums we used 
to carry water. I threw in my rifle and was 
about to return to the thorny field, but the 
truck started, I lost my head and remained 
hanging on to it. I was dragged along and was 
sure that I would soon fall. But we proceeded 
only a few meters. A shell struck the vehicle 
and exploded. Sioma and Zipporah lay dead on 
the pavement. The others were killed but re- 
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mained in the truck. I was stunned but not 
hit. I went to the ditch alongside the road and 
began to crawl farther. 

A boy from Jerusalem who had come to Ramat 
Rachel some weeks before to help us walked 
along the road near me. One of his eyes had 
been gouged by a shell splinter. His face was 
covered with blood and did not look human. I 
begged him to get down and crawl near me but 
for some reason he refused and continued walk- 
ing. Then I noticed G. walking on the road, 
as if for a stroll. I shouted to him: “Lie down!” 
but he only waved in despair. 

Three hundred meters farther away was the 
first house of Arnona. I strained forward. Bul- 
lets struck near me and I was constantly amazed 
that so many of them could miss me. 

Finally I reached the house of Rabbi Segal, 
and after me some others. A few did not crawl 
this far and only reached Dr. Boiko’s house 
which is nearer Ramat Rachel. Later they par- 
ticipated in the retaking of Ramat Rachel, to- 
gether with the reenforcements which arrived 
in the evening. Near the house I found our 
comrade, Walter, lying heavily wounded. He 
begged to be let alone. With the last of my 
strength I reached the house and begged help 
to bring the wounded man in. He died two 
days later. 

I was surprised to see that there were still 
Jews in Arnona and Talpiot and that the com- 
mand post was still there. It was hard to be- 
lieve that we had reached a haven of security. 


Our group from Ramat Rachel concentrated 
in one house and literally dropped on the floor 
from weariness. In Talpiot we met the reen- 
forcements destined for Ramat Rachel, but they 
had come too late. Later the ones who were in 
Dr. Boiko’s house joined us and after two hours 
of hand to hand fighting Ramat Rachel was re- 
taken from the enemy. The Arabs who had 
entered the settlement were so preoccupied with 
looting that nothing short of a bullet could tear 
them away from their loot. Thus they fell. 
Fellaheen from the neighborhood came to steal 
the cows and did not even bring weapons. They 
were surprised and driven off. Forty-seven 
bodies were found in the yard when we reoccu- 
pied Ramat Rachel. 

We passed a terrible night. The shock of the 
telephone woke us. The women of the settle- 
ment who were in Jerusalem had gathered at one 
telephone to find out about everyone. Each of 
them wanted to hear the voice of her husband 
as proof that he was alive. We took the tele- 
Phone receiver in turn for a moment. It was 
difficut to inform those whose husbands had 
fallen but we decided not to conceal the truth 
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from them. Tomorrow they would learn it in 
all its horror in any case. 

We passed a terrible night. The shock o fthe 
catastrophe did not let us sleep. The next morn- 
ing we were still stunned. We felt as if a great 
hurricane had passed over us and torn us out. 
We felt orphaned and homeless. Now we also 
began to feel the thorns in our flesh. 

Despite our longing to see our children we 
stayed in Talpiot all day. Only toward evening 
did we go to them. The people of Jerusalem 
stared with wonder at our blackened, unshaven 
faces and torn clothes. 

The meeting with wives and children passed 
in silence. Words were too powerless. There 
were only strong, silent embraces, eyes examin- 
ing each other and then lying down in exhaus- 
tion on the mattresses spread on the floor and 
an overwhelming desire to sleep, to rest. 


The ; Victory 


by Marie Syrkin 


I 


O NOT believe that we are few 
Though few the figures on the hill; 
A host ascends the mountain-side 
Whose solemn ranks are marching still. 


II 


Along the waste six million trudge 
Up to the Negev’s burning rim; 
The bodies seared at Maidanek 
Can bear the flame at Nitzanim. 


Ill 


Six million. guard Manara’s height 
And watch the peaks of Galilee. 
The soldier with the numbered arm 
Summons this silent infantry. 


IV 


On every crag of Israel 
Where the pursuer is pursued, ‘y 
The living lad advances with 

This stern, unswerving multitude. 


V 


Until the victory lies pure 

Not in brute hands of him who hath, 

But given to the daring heart, 

Bold with the dream, the pain, the wrath. 
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Letters from Israel 


by Eva Rosenfeld 


Tel Aviv 
SUNDAY, MAY 16, 1948 


WE ARE TOLD that all over the world Jews 
-*™~ danced in the streets. Here in Israel there 
has been no dancing. The people stopped in 
their tasks to listen to the dignified and beauti- 
ful speech of Ben Gurion, breathed deeply for 
a moment, a moment which they knew some 
day will be History, and quietly returned to 
their work, the spade and the rifle, the driver‘s 
wheel and the grocers’ scale. The sense of the 
significance of these hours remained throbbing 
in the back of their minds but they have lived 
for some time now with the reality of creating 
a state, and they have the sandy, bloody, sweaty 
taste of it in their mouths, a taste not to be 
washed out with words. They know that to 
create your own state means to stay put, as a 
tree stays put in a storm; to build shelters for 
your children right in front of their houses and 
to dig trenches across the green lawns; and if the 
enemy strikes, to strike back; and when the 
enemy outnumbers you, to send the children 
and old away and stay on among your own 
houses and trees to the end: thus you create 
your own state. 

Even here in Tel Aviv, the Little America 
of the Near East, the momentous Friday passed 
quietly. An hour after Ben Gurion’s speech the 
bearded rabbi rode as. usually through the town 
blowing his horn, thus announcing the ap- 
proach of Shabbath. Soon the streets emptied, 
traffic stopped and all Tel Aviv broke up into 
families gathered together for a private cele- 
bration of the Shabbath eve. Many have not 
read the posters announcing blackout and all 
through the evening one could hear air raid 
wardens calling in Polish, German, Hebrew and 
sometimes in a mixture of all languages for the 
tenants to close their shutters. 

Saturday at 5:30 all Tel Aviv woke up to 
the sound of explosions and machine gun rattle. 
Several planes were roaring around and we all 
knew: the Egyptians are bombing the port. In 
the flat belonging to my friend, where I am 
staying, another couple with a six month old 
baby are also temporarily lodged. Going down 
to the first floor apartment with the baby we 
met all tenants on the stairs. “America recog- 
nized medinat Israel”—was the first thing we 


heard. Suddenly the war and the bombard- 


ment became of secondary importance. Details 
were missing, but the news was reliable. After 
the shame, the bitterness, the confusion the be- 
wilderment, now at last maybe some help will 
be coming. Never was I so strongly aware of 
the magic of American power, never so humil- 
iated for the rest of the world. Neither the 
millions who died without fighting, died in 
simple human bewilderment, nor the thousands 
who die fighting now, fighting to the last split 
second of their consciousness, neither the mar- 
tyrs nor the heroes, but the distant puppeteers 
will say the last word. And yet such is the de- 
sire to believe, to hope that our fate is still with- 
in human dimensions, even the most bitterly 
cynical had a warm, excited, hopeful look in 
their eyes. The good news came over the radio 
at 5 A. M. and someone ran down and pinned 
a pencilled note on the corner tree near a news- 
stand where on weekdays the newspapers are 
spread and where a small crowd of people can 
always be seen reading the front pages; this be- 
ing Saturday there are no papers. ‘Some bene- 
factor of humanity,” remarked my friend as 
we ‘passed by. My friend is the most cynical 
person I have ever talked with during any war. 
But this time there was a shade of softness in 
his voice. 

The planes came back several times but as 
only the port area was being bombed, the rest 
of the town did not look disturbed. Families 
visited each other, the usual display of beauti- 
fully dressed, healthy looking, and gay children 
continued on the streets and even during the 
intermittent bombardment not everyone took 
shelter. We watched the planes from the roof 
and saw them dive over the port and heard the 
crash of the bomb as the plane was coming up 
from the dive. For most of the people this was 
a familiar theme: the begining of an invasion, 
bombardment of the city. “It’s like the first 
days in Warsaw,” they said to each other with 
an embarrassed smile. “When I heard the first 
explosion and opened my eyes,’—said one 
woman—“I took it all in, for one moment: the 
room, the pink flowers, and I felt how precious 
it is to me and how sad it would be to have to 
leave it.” “But there is no reason for you to 
move, is there?” asked I with my American 
naivete. She smiled: ‘No, but sometimes one 
has to move if there is nothing to live in,” and 
in her eyes, distant for a moment, I could see 
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the picture of her Warsaw home from which 
she “moved out” once, how many years ago?— 
Nine. 

This calmness, it is not a simple thing. Yes, 
of course, there is in it the conviction that this 
is a simple road we are traveling, there are no 
alternatives. Our weapon is “AB”—they say 
with the usual Jewish smile, “Ain Breira” (No 
choice). There is also the sense of the unity of 
the whole people in accepting the course of ac- 
tion which is being followed. The decision on 
the part of the Irgun Tzvai Leumi to disband 
and become incorporated in the Hagana had a 
greatly encouraging effect. There are the count- 
less examples of heroism which give the people 
a justifiable feeling of pride. There is, finally, 
such a genuine belief in the righteousness of 
our cause that, unlike any other nation wag- 
ing a war, the why and wherefores are never 
even mentioned. “We must win”—said one old 
woman teacher in Ashdot—‘the angels are on 
our side.” 

There is also, in this calmness, the self con- 
fidence which comes only from experience and 
from a test of one’s nerves, one’s physical 
strength and one’s ability to manage and sur- 
vive. In comparison with these people my 
calmness is the “blessing of the naive.” I was, 
in a way, strangely relieved this morning when 
I jumped out of bed after an uncomfortably 
close explosion, and found that my hands were 
trembling slightly. At last, I thought to my- 
self, my nervous system is reacting and I know 
what to expect of it. 


Topay is Tuesday, it is now 11 A. M. and 
the All Clear signal of the seventh alarm has 
just died down. Except the first bombardment 
at 5 A.M. when a number of heavy bombs were 
dropped, causing quite some damage, all the 
following six alarms passed quietly: the en- 
emy is either playing a war of nerves or doing 
some very special reconnaissance. My friend 
has to run down to the shelter with the little 
baby, is completely exhausted by now. As for 
myself, as long as the explosions do not come 
too close, I stay in the room reading or, as now, 
Writing to you; if it gets too hot, I withdraw 
to the corridor. 


WeDNEsDay, May 19, 10 a. M. 


I have been sitting at home all day yesterday. 
The air raid alarms came and went without 
more than half an hour’s interruption so that 
finally people started calling the All Clear sig- 
nal, the Rest Period signal (argaa-hafsaka). It 
is a war of nerves all right. I am lucky, .not be- 
ing responsible for anyone. But the whole town 
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is full of women with children and old people 
—the young have gone to the fronts a long 
time ago and men to the age of 35 are going 
now. All day long the trail of children huddled 
by pale and tense women kept running down- 
stairs to the cellar and up again to the second 
and third floor. At about noontime the planes 
began to throw bombs and this time the explo- 
sions seemed so close that I gave up my splen- 
did isolation and went down to the first floor 
apartment. In the long, dark corridor about 
twenty children with their mothers and grand- 
mothers, all huddled together, tired and with 
nerves already highstrung, made a pitiful pic- 
ture. As the roar of planes became so near that 
they seemed to have been diving right over our 
house, a grey silence crept into the crowd. Sud- 
denly a deafening explosion shook the walls of 
the house and I felt the pressure of the air all 
over my skin. There was a strange smell in the 
air and shouting in the street. Several people 
ran out to see: the bomb hit the house across 
the street. In a few seconds a hysterical woman 
with an equally hysterical young boy, both 
spattered with blood and yelling something 
about someone being killed rushed into the 
apartment. They have been sitting with an- 
other woman on the first floor of the bombed 
house and suddenly they saw the other woman 
fall to the floor. They tried to lift her but she 
was dead already. They seemed more upset by 
the suddenness of it than by the death itself 
“Just a moment ago...” “I tried to lift her, 
but she was already dead” ... After a while the 
All Clear signal was heard and I went out to 
see the disaster. The whole corner of the house, 
from top to bottom, was cut off, like a slice of 
cake, as if the walls had been made of clay. 

So ever since then everybody goes down to 
the cellar and many people even slept there to- 
night. As for myself, I refuse to be bothered 
too much. In some of the raids the planes do 
not bombard the citz at all and I decided to 
stay put until our section of the town is 
bombed. ‘‘Death rather than sleeplessness,” I de- 
cided last night and I did not get up during 
the two alarms during the night. But of course 
for me it is easy. My friends with the baby 
slept in the cellar and of course could not rest 
at all: it is a stuffy crowded place. I wanted to 
volunteer at the hospital, but I am immobilized 
by the fact that the baby’s father is joining the 
army tomorrow and the mother’s strength and 
nerves are giving up. She is frantic about the 
baby and it would be hard to leave her alone. 
Anyway there is no need for people so far, on- 
ly for materials, bed space, ambulances, and 
planes, oh, planes! We are torn between the 
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hope for help, with a readiness so eager, so pa- 
thetic to forgive and to bless, and a bitter dis- 
belief in humanity, a cynicism born out of our 
generation’s experience, Abyssinia, Spain, and 
the six millions and China and Greece and In- 
donesia and how can men still believe . . . And 
yet the vision of four hundred friendly planes 
from America, from Canada, from South Af- 
rica is still clutched at and I can see in their 
eyes that my American optimism and self con- 
fidence are god to listen to. There is a mighty 
Hallelujah throbbing in the hearts of these peo- 
ple, ready to burst out and flap its angel wings 
all over the sky. There will yet be a time for 
singing—or so I hope. 


May 21, Fripay 1 P. M. 


The uncertainty continues. Only the ten- 
sion makes the ups and downs more extreme. 
When some good news comes, as just now, 
about Jewish ‘planes bombing enemy positions 
near Gaza and Jerusalem, we burst into tears 
and hug each other; but when the raids become 
more intensive, the casualties rise, when we read 
about the unbelievable American and UN 
machinations, the questionnaires, the proposals 
that never get the required backing, the pious 
declarations that in 36 hours we will bang the 
table—and all in the full knowledge that no one 


takes it seriously, that everyone knows that. 


“they” know that no one takes it seriously; 
when the vicious circle of mutual distrust, dis- 
respect, and hatred closes and opens again drag- 
ging us all in a deadly spiral without hope .. . 
then we reach the lower depths in ultimate sol- 
itude, each wrapped up in his share of the com- 
mon past, his own, private slice of history. The 
Jewish partisans in the woods and mountains 
of Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary had a song. It was a song of hope, 
naturally. Then there was hope even in death. 
“And if the sun will rise too late for us,” they 
sang, “the sound of our marching steps will 
remain in the hearts of those who will survive.” 
Now there is hope only in victory. Were we 
to have an enemy in the Arabs alone, the fight 
would be heavy enough, but simple and honor- 
able. But our enemy is England and its perfidy 
is so unbelievable that were I to mention some 
of the tricks which the English managed to 
perform during the past few months I am sure 
that you would not believe me. I would not 
have believed it myself, if I had not heard with 
my own ears, seen with my own eyes. In open, 
unabashed, shameless use of machiavellian ruse 
they have reached the peak. 

With such people for an enemy one has to 
be proud of being vanquished. If we die, it 
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will not be a lonely death in the small hour 
before a bright tomorrow; it will be an early 
death before the long night to come. And we 
will sleep more peacefully than the conqueror, 


For this, the most vulnerable, youngest, and 
poorest of all states has a potential for joyou 
living in brotherly cooperation which is unique 
in our world and which may well become the 
hope of the world. It has a selfless, fearless, and 
idealistic youth: show me any other peopl 
who can claim this. (I have to stop now: the 
bombing is so close that I do not want to wea 
my glasses—in case.) 


TurEspay, May 26 


An opinion seismograph would go mad here 
these days. Up and down, up and down. The 
Arabs have been cleared from the Jordan Val- 
ley and our forces wedged a passage into the 
Old City in Jerusalem. The Egyptians bombed 
the English and four of their planes have been 
shot down by their own friends! We did not 
believe it at first—it was too good to be true, 
Tel Aviv was not bombed for two days and 
in the cafes they said that the Egyptians told 
the British that if they didn’t say “I am sorry,” 


they would stop bombing Tel Aviv. So the next 


day Bevin apologized and Tel Aviv has been 
bombed again. Soldeirs who drop in for a few 
hours are always full of good cheer. Our friend, 
a physician, who works in a first line ambv- 
lance near Jerusalem sent us a few messages, one 
more hopeful than the other. In the last note 
he wrote us about the arrival of Messerschmidts 
from Czechoslovakia. ‘We are putting them 
together and in a day or two they will fly.” An- 
other day, another 36 hours, another 48 hours 
... The English hope to finish up quickly—and 
our hope is to hold out throught the first at- 
tack, to get ready, to collect our strength and 
organize our defenses. Think that until the 15 
of May our arms had to be hidden! 


News comes in all the time, good and bad. 
Come to think of it, almost all the bad news 
comes from Lake Success, Washington, and 
London. Local news is never so hopeless. So 
disgusting. So far we have not suffered any 
serious military setback, no community has been 
lost. We mourn our dead and weep for thos 
caught prisoners. The stories of battle heroism 
displayed by our soldiers will amaze the world 
one day, when the time will come to write his- 
tory. Boys and girls of high school age, sixteen 
year old kids who just arrived from Cyprus 
show an eagerness to fight and a contempt for 
death which amazes veterans of the last wat. 
And they are not automatons of chauvinism, 
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they have not been trained for war but for 
creating life in a desert. 

And the steadfastness and sangfroid of the 
“kibbutzniks” . . . no one but those who had 
seen the faces of those people will understand 
why these open settlements never surrender. 
You may have read that Abdullah’s first attack 
was directed at the Jordan valley, the lovely 
valley where I spent the winter. Ashdot Ya- 
akov and Afikim and Degania and many of the 
other settlements have been bombarded by 
planes and heavy artillery for more than a 
week. After four days the children and women 
have been evacuated to Haifa and now only the 
men and some soldiers remain in each settle- 
ment. Yesterday I met one of the women on 
the street. She told me how they had sat for days 
and nights in trenches—the shelters they have 
built were for children only—how they walked 
at night on foot many miles to the place where 
the busses waited for them, how the busses were 
shot at and one overturned . . . she related all 
this in a calm, almost detached manner. She 
came to Tel Aviv on some business and wasn’t 
going to miss a movie. 


May 30, SUNDAY 


So the English proposal has been accepted! 
After having fully armed the Arabs for many 
months to come, England, with American help, 
is going to prevent the Jews from getting any 
arms now. The reaction, judging from myself 
and the few people in our house, is rather that 
of relief: at least we know where we stand and 
we are not going to tire ourselves with vain 
hourly hopes and despairs. Some help we shall 
certainly get—though a fraction of what is 
needed—and the rest is in our hands. There is 
going to be a hard and bloody war and much 
of what has been created out of nothingness 
with the sweat and blood of some of the best 
men our century has produced, will be returned 
to nothingness. But unless England and Amer- 
ica have the courage to finish Hitler’s work and 
actually slaughter, with Arab hands, all the re- 
maining Jews, life will come back to the desert 
once more. The calm determination to persist 
and continue will win over England and Amer- 
ica, 

The war has upset daily routines, but in this 
third week the new routines become familiar 
and acceptable and life is going on. I have 
shaken off the responsibility for the mother and 
baby, spend my mornings on my work—typ- 
ing and arranging field notes, preparing sampl- 
ing statisticp—and the afternoons doing volun- 
teer work in the local Hadassah hospital. I have 
never done any nursing but discovered that I 
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can do it better than might be expected. My 
hand does not tremble when I touch their bod- 
ies and they seem to be comfortable when I 
I wash or feed them. Most of the men come 
from Latrun—where the crucial battle is go- 
ing on for the second week now—and while 
most have simple wounds, many have head or 
eye injuries and a number received the most 
horrible face wounds from _phosporous-gas 
shells: their faces are one bloody mess, the eye- 
lids swollen and closed, lips swollen and hair 
burned. Slowly, carefuly I pour the liquid 
food down their half-open mouths, in the mass 
of hurting flesh. On the second day after their 
arrival in the hospital they were still shocked 
and semi-conscious but now are beginning to 
take an interest in life again. Some—actually 
about half of the wounded on my floor—hard- 
ly speak Hebrew: they came to this country 
two weeks ago and directly into the fight. There 
is one Czechoslovakian Janosik and a Russian 
and a Hungarian, a Rumanian, some Germans 
and Italians. They have tramped through Eur- 
opean camps ever since the end of the Second 
World War and waited in the Cyprus camp 
for many long months. When the first shock 
and pain subside, they are again what they 
really are: young kids eager for a smile, a joke, 
an adventure. They are so young! Oh, my 
friends, they are so young! They were less than 
ten years old when the Germans marched in and 
killed their parents. And the sabras, the 
haughty, arrogant, fearless, self-willed young- 
sters who know not what oppression is and 
know not what is fear . . . most of them are on- 
ly children; conditions in Palestine fifteen and 
twenty years ago were too difficult to enable a 
family to have more than one child. They were 
the only hope, pride, and reward for the hard- 
working pioneers. One of them gone means a 
childless old couple. Some time ago the Jewish 
Agency, recognizing these unusual circum- 
stances, declared that only children would serve 
in second line positions. But when teachers 
asked the graduating kids to form two groups, 
those who were only children and those who 
were not only children, not one would budge 
and the whole idea of segregation had to be 
abandoned. 

Do what you may, you are here with me and 
with them, we are all together in the pit. We 
are all dying together and without any hope of 
reincarnation. We are choked by our own 
powerlessness. We are powerless as intellectuals 
and powerless as social scientists and powerless 
as citizens and powerless as human beings—the 
powerlessness of the Jews is but a tiny fraction 
of the whole. 
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JEWIsH Front 


The “Beasts of The Negev” 


by Simkha 


Tre NEWS OF THE INVASION by the 
Arab armies, scheduled for May 15, was a 
great shock to our detachment stationed in the 
Negev. We were few in number and scattered 
over a wide area. Our primary assignment was 
to guard convoys and the water pipe-line. We 
were also planning a campaign aimed at occupy- 
ing the Arab villages in the neighborhood, to 
culminate in the seizure of Beersheba. The con- 
clusion of this campaign, we believed, would end 
the war in the Negev. Now we suddenly found 
ourselves threatened with invasion. ; 

We were informed of the impending attack 
by the regular Arab armies shortly before it oc- 
curred, when the enemy forces had already con- 
centrated on the border. We were likewise told 
not to expect reenforcements or additional sup- 
plies. We would have to make a stand with what 
we had, and not all of us even had rifles. 

The situation left no room for doubt. It ap- 
peared evident that this would be the end of the 
Negev, as well as the end of each of us individual- 
ly. How could we stand up against a regular 
army? We had nothing. Nevertheless, we were 
prepared to hold out as long as possible. We did 
not succumb to panic or defeatism. We prayed 
for miracles, but could not imagine whence they 
might be expected. Our only shadow of a hope 
was that as a result of the invasion, planes and 
heavy equipment would somehow, somewhere, 
be procured. It was in our hearts to hold out 
until these arrived and to postpone a decision 
at all costs. 

Before May 15 we had discussed a number of 
operations and finally decided to blow up a bridge 
near Beersheba. It was assumed that the Arab 
Legion would attack from the direction of 
Hebron and Beersheba, and it was important to 
cut its line of communications. We had very 
little in the way of explosives, and additional 
supplies of this essential weapon of a guerrilla 
unit were not available at that time. We used 
nearly our entire supply of explosives to blow 
up the bridge. 

We went out at night and reached the bridge 
undetected. In its supporting pillars we found 
holes ready made. The British had made these 
during the days of El Alamein, when it seemed 
that they would have to blow up the same bridge 
to hold back the Germans. Part of our job had 
thus been accomplished by others. This saved 
us both labor and explosives. The span was sent 
flying. 


When we returned at dawn enemy planes wer 
already in the sky. They circled the Jewish set. 
tlements and dropped leaflets in Hebrew an 
English. For the moment they dropped only 
this propaganda, asking us to surrender. 

Tired from our night’s work we lay down t 
sleep, but that same morning the enemy plang 
returned, and this time they dropped bombs. We 
had nothing with which to oppose them. It wa 
a strange feeling, indeed. We decided to await 
developments and see from which direction the 
enemy would attack, and act accordingly. The 
first reports began to reach us. The Egyptian 
attacked Nirim and Kfar Darom. They had 
planes and artillery. We were scattered in the 
vast, barren Negev in a few undermanned and 
inadequately equipped outposts. 

Without appropriate weapons we could not 
fight the Egyptians. Only at night we would 
go out to attack them. But as we returned in 
the morning to rest, the enemy activated his 


-heavy weapons against us and sleep was out of 


the question. It now became clear that the Egyp- 


_tions were moving northward to the heart of the 


country. 


Yad Mordecai 


THE settlement of Yad Mordecai, which hay 
in the direct path of the invaders, was first to 
be subjected to a concentrated, large-scale attack. 
It was besieged and constantly attacked for six 
days—tens faced thousands. 

The last night of the attack we tried to break 
through the besieging lines to bring reinforce- 
ments. That night we left G’var Am with ten 
old armored cars, intending to break through 
between two Egyptian positions. The enemy 
must have observed suspicious movements about 
G’var Am and they were prepared for us. We 
moved out at night and were soon under the fire 
of Egyptian cannon, Piats, and machine guns. 
Only 50 meters separated us from them. Thre 
of our armored cars broke through; the rest had 
to remain behind. These three reached the mai 
Gaza-Majdal highway and came within 300 
meters of the fence surrounding the settlement. 

Two of us left the armored cars and ap 
proached the fence. There was silence. That 
night the attack on Yad Mordecai subsided. 
There were no lights anywhere. We cautious] 
felt our way suspecting an ambuscade; we di 
not even know whether the Egyptians might not 
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have succeeded in taking the settlement the pre- 
ceding day. 

We gave the prearranged flash light signals and 
received no answer. We shouted to the sentries 
and received no reply. Could they have fallen 
asleep? But finally an answer was flashed back 
tous. An opening was made in the fence for 
us and we entered. The yard was broken up 
by trenches. Even in the dark one could discern 
the wreckage. The area was covered with frag- 
ments and the stench of dead bodies made us 
dizzy. In the trenches we encountered the armed 
settlers. 

We were the first to reach them since the be- 
ginning of the attack and our meeting was tense 
with anticipation. “What will happen now?” 
seemed to be on everyone’s lips. Someone would 
touch our sleeves and ask: “‘Will we get help?” 

The settlers were tired to exhaustion. We 
moved through the trenches and went into the 
shelters. Within, people were crowded to suffo- 
cation. It was hot, and the smell of wounds 
and bandages pervaded the place. We reached 
the command shelter. Here, too, it was unbear- 
ably hot. We went outside and stretched out 
on the ground near a trench. Occasionally a 
mortar shell exploded. We continued discussing 
the situation. 

I recall that as soon as we sat down two girls 
came and brought us something to drink. They 
looked after us as if we were the ones requiring 
assistance, and not they, who had been exposed 
to six days of ceaseless horrors of war. These two 
girls moved softly in the darkness and seemed 
to embody the very spiric of maternal tender- 
ness and iron determination at the same time. 

We got a report of the situation and it was 
discouraging. After six days of ceaseless attack 
the fortifications were destroyed and the fences 
broken through. The previous afternoon the 
enemy had staged a tank and infantry attack 
and succeeded in penetrating the yard of the 
settlement. The Egyptians were driven out, but 
there was a feeling in the settlement that there 
was no more strength to hold out, that human 
endurance might have reached its limits. No re- 
enforcements came and they doubted whether 
they could withstand one more intense attack. 

On the other hand, they were encouraged by 
the realization that they were superior to the 
Egyptians in battle and had inflicted great dam- 
ageon the enemy. If only they had more men 
and weapons. . . . Even co they believed they 
could continue holding out if the entrenchments 
and fortifications were restored. But this could 

done only at night, and the settlers were too 
exhausted for such taxing effort. 

We gave them the plan of defense which we 


had brought and decided to leave behind some 
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of the men in our group and part of the supplies 
we had, and also to evacuate their wounded, 
thirty in number. We also decided to try to 
bring up additional reenforcements from the 
other armored cars. 


WE left the settlement and returned to the 
armored cars. We planned to take the Egyptian 
position blocking the road in order to provide 
passage for the reenforcements. We did not 
know the strength of the enemy and thought we 
could vanquish them. ‘This would also have 
opened the road for the removal of the wounded. 

We organized our diminutive force and ad- 
vanced on foot. Approaching the enemy posi- 
tion we prepared to assault it. In the face of 
heavy fire we took the enemy’s forward position, 
but then a particularly heavy fire from cannon, 
mortars, and heavy machine guns was opened 
upon us from the main position. We heard 
commands being given in English. With great 
difficulty we reached protected ground. It be- 
came evident that our small force could not take 
the main position. 

Our situation became critical. We could not 
remain where we were after daylight, for then 
we would be wiped out. It was three o’clock 
in the morning and dawn would soon break. 
When we left the settlement we ordered that the 
wounded be placed in the armored cars. There 
was no assurance that we could get them through 
the enemy lines, but to leave them behind would 
have been equally unsafe. 

Under cover of our fire the unit commander 
returned to the armored cars, while the rest of 
our group outflanked the enemy and took up 
positions. We opened a heavy fire on the Egyp- 
tians, and under cover of this fire the armored 
cars carrying the wounded passed to safety. It 
was a risky operation which, luckily, succeeded. 
From a military standpoint it was a very com- 
plicated task. The armored cars were under 
heavy mortar fire. The wounded were crowded 
within them. 

At dawn we crossed the road and took up 
positions north-east of the enemy. We awaited 
reenforcements from Nir-Am in order to break 
through to Yad Mordecai. In the enemy camp 
there was commotion and heavy reenforcements 
were streaming to the Egyptians. Suddenly, in 
the light of the dawn, we saw a long file of 
people emerging from Yad Mordecai. Bearing 
their weapons they slowly advanced toward our 
positions. The expression on their faces when 
they reached us was indescribable. It was the 
expression of wounded animals who have no 
avenue of escape. 

One wounded settler, and a man and woman 
to lock after him, remained in Yad Mordecai. 
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We tried to reach them but enemy fire prevented 
us. No one knows what became of them. 

The few reenforcements we had left in Yad 
Mordecai during our night visit left the settle- 
ment by another road through the orange groves, 
and we did not see them. 

In the morning we saw Egyptians advancing 
with six Bren carriers in an effort to outflank us. 
Our reenforcements did not arrive and we re- 
treated to G’var Am. 


Such was the end of the battle of Yad Mor- 
decai. It is impossible to forget that last night 
in the destroyed settlement, the stench of decom- 
posing bodies, the wounded in the shelters, the 
unwashed settlers, and the spirit of desperate re- 
sistance on one hand, and on the other hand the 
tense activity in the command shelter. 


AFTER taking Yad Mordecai the Egyptians 
moved northward. They had lost a week at Yad 
Mordecai and the conquest of the settlement 
cost them heavily. 

We continued our night raids. 


One day we saw an enemy convoy of 100 
vehicles moving to the north. We assumed they 
would stop to attack Nir-Am. That night we 
reconnoitered and came upon a concentration 
of objects which, in the darkness, looked like 
the convoy we were searching. We aproached 
stealthily on foot and then crawled on our bellies 
preparing to assault them. A few minutes before 
the assault we discovered our mistake. It was 
only a caravan of camels which at night looked 
_ like vehicles. An entire night was wasted, and 
the enemy convoy safely reached Ashdod. Nir- 
Am and Sa’ad were bombed from the air. 


Our scouts discovered an enemy artillery posi- 
tion near Bet Khanun. The following day we 
went to attack them. Our unit by now had two 
jeep detachments, which were used for various 
operations, but this time we went on foot. 


The Egyptians fired occasional shots and thus 
revealed their position. But we had no other in- 
formation about them éxcept that they were in 
an open field between two orange groves. We 
could advance only through the open field. We 
approached in open formation to within fifty 
meters of the forward gun without being ob- 
served. One group threw grenades at the for- 
ward position and a general assault followed. 
The Egyptians were stunned by the suddenness 
of the attack. Some of them fled; others re- 
mained to fight and were picked off one after 
another. This took place near the forward gun. 
Our unit ran to the road. On the other side 
of the road there were two more cannon and 
some trucks and the tents of the gunners. Here, 
too, they were not given time to organize for 
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defense. Some of them had been asleep and when 
awakened by the attack did not at once grasp 
what was happening. Once more some of them 
fled and the others were killed. It could scarcely 
be called a battle. Only from one side were we 
subjected to constant fire. 


David Magen, the commander of the unit, was 
fatally wounded during this assault. Yoske of 
the demolition squad ran to find a vehicle to 
take the wounded man away and was badly 
wounded himself. Three other men were wound- 
ed by the fire that was coming from a gun posi- 
tion to one side. But we accomplished our 
mission. 

Forty Egyptians fell in this encounter. We 
could not take the cannon with us so we damaged 
them as best we could with grenades, since our 
demolition man was wounded and there was no 
one in the group able to use his equipment to 
good effect. One of the cannon was an anti- 
tank gun, which we very much needed, but we 
could not move it. We fell back, taking our 
wounded and as much light equipment, rifles, and 
automatic guns as we could carry. 


David and Yoske died on the way back. David 
was hit by two bullets and was silent after he 
fell. Yoske suffered great pain as he was carried 
back. He tossed about and even cried. But it 
was impossible to stop the flow of his blood and 
he died of hemorrhage. 

At dawn we reached our base. 


Davw and Yoske were the first two casualties 
of the “Beasts of the Negev.” ‘The group bear- 
ing this name comprised two reserve units of 
Palmakh, most of whose members were from 
Haifa. Some of these had belonged to Palmakh 
for a long time, the others were green recruits 
Under trying conditions they were fused into 
unit. Some were killed, others were wounded, 
or fell ill and had to leave the unit. Life in the 
isolation and remoteness of the Negev unified the 
group, but it also imbued the members with a 
certain irresponsibility as to detail. It was diff- 
cult to force upon them the routines of army 
discipline. They went into action willingly and 
with an enthusiasm which was sometimes unruly 
and loud. 

It was difficult to define their mood after the 
first casualties. Apparently they were not de- 
pressed. They knew that such things had to 
happen and took it for granted. Those wert 
the first days of the Arab invasion and it seemed 
that all of us would have to meet the same fate. 
We had no planes, no artillery, and reenforce- 
ments were not available. It therefore seemed 
that all would be killed, some sooner, others later. 
These two merely happened to be first. 
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The following evening David and Yoske were 
buried together in Dorot. The entire unit at- 
tended the funeral. 


Tue Egyptians advanced according to plan. 
They reached Ashdod and entrenched there. 
Their objective was the north and they left the 
Negev alone. Tel Aviv attracted them more. 
The front passed to Be’er Tuviah. 


Within twenty-four hours the entire assault 
detachment which included our unit and the 
two jeep outfits was moved to the new front. 
A plan had been worked out to surround the 
Egyptians in Ashdod. We were brought up in 
order to attack the enemy concentration that 
same night. We started out but returned in the 
middle of the night because of a report that a 
truce had been declared. The report proved to 
be false and the following night we went out 
again, 

The Egyptians were encamped in an olive 
plantation that was bisected by cactus stands. 
A gun position outside the plantation was cap- 
tured. One detachment broke through the cac- 
tus and attacked the Egyptians within the olive 
grove. The entire operation began later than 
scheduled, and while the action was at its height 
dawn began to break and the command was given 
to withdraw. One man fell in the course of the 
attack and several were wounded and had to 
be carried during the withdrawal, which itself 
proved very costly—some men were killed and 
two of the wounded fell into enemy hands. 


“The Beasts of the Negev” carried their 
wounded. The route of retreat was a sandy road 
and it was necessary to move slowly with .the 
burden. Enemy fire continued. One of the 
wounded suffered from a broken arm, but he 
did not lose interest in the battle and it was hard 
to tell which troubled him more, his wound or 
the failure of the operation. Suddenly there was 
@ Warning cry: “Enemy armored cars!” All 
seemed lost. The wounded man felt depressed 
because on his account we had to come under 
enemy fire. We tried to soothe his conscience. 
The armored cars did appear but could not ad- 
vance through the sand. We finally reached 
safety. 

The following day we went to gather the bodies 
of those who had been killed. Some of them had 
been mutilated by the enemy. The wounded 
had all been evacuated. 

We returned to Be’er Tuviah and were quar- 
tered in a walled yard. There we were attached 
to the Negev assault regiment. This regiment 
had jeeps and tracked vehicles. We were the in- 
fantry within the regiment. 


We were assigned a small day-time operation 
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—to lure enemy armored cars into an open area 
which was within the field of fire of one of our 
hidden cannon. In the morning a detachment 
of jeeps advanced over the open ground toward 
the enemy positions and opened fire on the vil- 
lage. The Egyptian armored cars came out. 
The jeeps retreated according to plan and lured 
the armored cars after them. When the latter 
aproached within range, the gun opened fire. 
Two of the armored cars were disabled, the rest 


fled. 


Be’erot Yitzkhak 


BE’EROT YITZKHAK was attacked by the Egyp- 
tians and we were ordered to relieve it. For the 
first time the entire regiment went into action 
by daylight. Until then we did not dare come 
out in the open because of enemy aircraft and the 
smallness of our numbers. Now the regiment 
had a battery of artillery. 

We got as far as the draw near Saad, intending 
to establish artillery positions, when we were 
spotted by four enemy aircraft and bombed. 
One of our tracked vehicles was hit and disabled. 
One of our men was wounded. 

We were then six kilometers from Be’erot 
Yitzkhak and we sent out some jeeps to recon- 
noitre. Planes came in waves, dived, and strafed 
us with machine guns, but we found positions 
for the artillery and we dug in during the in- 
tervals between the air attacks. 


The reports from the attacked settlement were 
disturbing. We were informed that the Egyp- 
tians had succeeded in breaking into it and en- 
trenching themselves in the buildings on the 
western side. The Egyptian radio announced 
that their forces had entered Be’erot Yitzkhak 
and were about to occupy the place in full force. 
From our position we could not see what went 
on within. We heard the shooting beyond the 
hill and saw the Egyptians spreading out over 
the plain. 


This was the decisive moment for the settle- 
ment. Fifteen of the settlers had been killed and 
dozens were wounded; the rest were driven into 
one corner where they fought with desperation. 


But at that moment events took an unexpected 
turn. We aimed our canon at a part of the 
settlement where the enemy was supposed to be, 
though we were not sure of it. Luck was with 
us and our shells spread destruction among the 
Egyptians. They began to run away, to the sur- 
prise of the hard-pressed settlers. Everything 
had almost been lost, and then this miracle oc- 
curred. It must also be borne in mind that the 
Egyptian aircraft continued strafing us and more 
than once compelled us to hold our fire. We 
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thought of staging a frontal attack but that 
proved impossible. With every new air attack 
we had to seek cover in ravines and even in 
plowed furrows. Five of our trucks were dam- 
aged and two men were wounded. The chief 
difficulty was that we were out of sight of the 
settlement. Contact with the artillery also had to 
be maintained indirectly, through couriers who 
ran from the gun positions to the observation 
point and back. The distance was considerable, 
and repeatedly they had to seek cover from the 
strafing. 


The enemy retreated and the siege of Be’erot 
Yitzkhak was lifted. At night Palmakh re- 
enforcements entered the settlement. The dead 
were picked up, the weapons were distributed 
strategically, the fence was repaired, and the ap- 
proaches were mined. That night our artillery 
shelled enemy concentrations while the others 
rested. In the morning we returned to Ru- 


khamah. 


Our next operation was an attack on Abu 
Jabr, northeast of Rukhamah. This village was 
a center of the Moslem Brotherhood who or- 
ganized the Bedouins against us and instructed 
them in mining our lines of communication. 


The stone house of the village sheikh stood on 


the hill top. One hundred meters away was the’ 


stone school building. There was a high hill on 
the other side of the road. The ravine was bridged 
and near the bridge was a flour mill, a pumping 
station, and an orange grove. 


We staged a surprise attack from the north, 
from the direction of Faluja, which was in Arab 
hands. To get to the north of the village we 
had to make a wide detour and pass near Bedouin 
encampments. These fired on us as we passed. 
When we reached the appointed spot we split 
into several groups, each with an armoed car at 
its disposal. A number of jeeps protected us from 
Bedouin attacks. 


The attack began in perfect order. Mortars 
and heavy machine guns opened up on the hill. 
The different objectives were assaulted simulta- 
neously and the element of surprise led to an im- 
mediate breakdown of resistance. All the ob- 
jectives were taken and the Arabs fled, leaving 
their casualties behind. 


We entered the village and the demolition crew 
began blasting the houses one after another. 
Within the houses we found signs of hasty de- 
parture. In some cases the bedding was still 
warm. 


Shaul Tiras, the commander, and Reuven from 


' pipeline at night. Human society is scarce in th 
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Canada, a settler from Maayan Barukh, we, 
wounded. It happened in this manner. Duriy 
the attack on the school Tiras saw one of ; 
men pull the pin from a grenade as he was aboy 
to toss it into a house. “Don’t throw it,” } 
warned him, “our men are already inside.” 


“But I’ve already pulled out the pin, what shy 
I do?” 


Tiras took the grenade and was about to throy 
it to one side, whence some resistance was stil 
coming. That moment he was shot in tk 
stomach. His hand involuntarily opened and tk 
grenade exploded, crushing both his hands. By 
it was the bullet wound that proved fatal. Shay 
and Reuven were taken back to the base. Th 
trip lasted two hours and their condition ws 
getting worse. They died after we got back. 





“THE Beasts of the Negev” came south as a 
organized unit after participating in the street 
fighting in Haifa. They were glad to go south, 
but soon encountered difficult conditions. Ther 
was no adequate housing, no clothes and the fool 
was poor too. They spent the winter in tk 
Negev, and it was a hard winter. Unprotectel 
against the cold they had to guard the wate 


Negev and the work is strenuous, work day ani 
night without rest. They had no furlough 
There were, therefore, some manifestations 
bitterness among them. But they never lost thei 
sense of responsibility and bore their burden tire 
lessly. 


The peculiar conditions of life and work dil 
not permit the establishment of routine militay 
order and discipline. They could be led only by 
the force of personal influence. Circumstance 
did not permit military obedience. In this respect 
there were some disagreements between them ani 
those in charge. When for the sake of orde 
military procedures were introduced, such 4 
passes, etc., it was not an easy matter to persuat 
them to accept this discipline. 


They had belonged to the Palmakh reserve ani 
were called to take up arms after a long time 0! 
military inactivity. But they soon proved then: 
selves in battle. There was something about thei 
external appearance that sometimes gave the im 
ression of bravado. But time showed that the) 
were true men. 


The “Beasts of the Negev” were considerabl 
ground up on the dusty, weary roads of 
Negev. Some were killed, others wounded. 1 
their followers they bequeathed a heritage 
daring and constant readiness which they hé 
absorbed from the tradition of Haganah. 
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Young and Old at the Front 


by A. 


AR CAME TO KFAR SZOLD before it 

visited other settlements. The night the 
Jewish State was sanctioned our land became a 
battle front. The men went about armed, ready 
at a moment’s notice to report wherever neces- 
sary. For some time they had slept in special as- 
sembly points without undressing. The outposts 
were manned day and night. From the end of 
November, 1947 the settlement was geared for 
war. Our village life was divided into three sec- 
tors, and even newspapers were not distributed 
to the houses, as formerly, but to the sectors 
where the people were stationed. Everyone knew 
where he had to report without fail in case of 
need. And it is noteworthy that the most ner- 
vous and weakest women always reached their 
assigned posts in the children’s homes before the 
men reached their positions. 

The children’s houses were fortified on the 
side facing the mountains whence the attacks 
were expected to come. At first the children 
were left in the house. The women in charge 
had to look after their security, so that they 
would not leave the rooms and disperse, they had 
to combat all symptoms of panic, and in general 
care for their physical and mental welfare. 


ON January 9, 1948, we had our first attack. 
It was the largest, and in many respects the most 
difficult to resist. In later days we were subject- 
ed to attacks by heavier weapons, but this first 
one came as a surprise and was the first baptism 
of fire for all of us. When it began no one was 
at his assigned post. As the cannon began thun- 
dering, the central yard of the settlement be- 
came a scene of confusion, everyone dashing 
madly to his position. That day Bruno Bucholtz 
was killed. He was in charge of communications. 
Several others were wounded. 


Strangely enough the loss of a comrade did 
not impress us very keenly that first day. We 
were all tense for battle, proud of the fight we 
put up, and even Bruno’s closest friends did not 
show any signs of depression or grief. 

€ enemy snipers hid in the rocky crevices 
on the mountain slope. The settlement and 
every path within it were spread out before them 
as on a platter and they fired at everyone they 
saw. The system of trenches we had later on had 
not been built yet and to cross the square it was 
necessary to crawl or take it on the run. 

After the first attack everyone was full of im- 


pressions and ‘stories. “Here I was almost 
wounded. . . and “Here I took cover. .” Several 
spots at once became historic. This attack also 
taught us much, individually and collectively. 
We learned the weaknesses of our defenses and 
repaired them, though in general our organiza- 
tion had been adequate. Contact between the 
various outposts was maintained throughout; the 
children stayed indoors and were made to stay 
in bed or to lie on the floor. They did not be- 
come panicky and took a lively interest in what 
was happening. 

Old routines were changed and innovations in- 
troduced. We made several new openings in the 
walls of the dining room to facilitate exit in case 
of emergency. Individual routines were modi- 
fied. Everyone planned in advance how to get 
from one spot to another in a hurry under fire. 
The simplest matters, how to dress so as to be 
always ready, being provided with water, eating 
early so as not to be caught hungry by a surprise 
attack—as had happened during the first attack 
—all these matters were now considered and at- 
tended to. 

This attack was our first encounter with 
death. One of our members had been killed in 
Italy during the war and we have a monument 
to him, but Bruno Bucholtz was the first to be 
killed on our land. In time the full meaning of 
the loss began to be felt more completely. The 
children finally grasped that Bruno, the father 
of Yoram and Sosa, was no longer in our midst. 
They began speculating about death. The very 
little ones learned the meaning of the shooting 
they heard. The older ones became enthralled 
with the subject of weapons and strategy. On 
their own initiative they began making ‘“‘weap- 
ons” and finally perfected one that could shoot 
an arrow a full forty meters. 

When the attack ended a group reconnoitered 
the mountain side and found a huge number of 
empty clips of bullets as well as unused charges 
of mortar shells. These were brought to the chil- 
dren and they would not part with their “loot” 
even when they were transferred from Kfar 


Szold to Ein Kharod later. 


From that day on the children were not per- 
mitted to stray far from the children’s homes 
and their evening visits to their parents’ rooms 
were suspended. We were always subject to a 
surprise attack from above the ridge, and though 
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every morning and noon the mountain would 
be closely patrolled, we did not have enough 
manpower to permit constant patrolling. Our 
normal activities also assumed a more martial as- 
pect. No one went to the fields to work until 
the patrols returned from the mountain side. 
The weapons were kept in the rooms. 

One day we received an order to evacuate the 
children. We reconciled ourselves to the idea in 
the hope that they would soon be able to return. 
Everything was arranged for the move, everyone 
had tickets and knew which bus and what seat 
to take. Each of the older children knew which 
of the little ones he was to look after. For two 
weeks we sat around with our bags packed and 
then the order was rescinded. But we were not 
informed of the change in plans. This prolonged 
waiting was very hard on the nerves. Once an 
evacuation is decided it should be carried out 
without delay. As it was the parents of the chil- 
dren to be evacuated were tense. Every day they 
came asking why the delay. It was difficult for 
the children, too. They had given their “pri- 
vate” toys to the children’s home. It was a state 
of separation that was not quite a separation. 

Meantime the roads became ever more inse- 
cure. Many of our members were away, either 
as drivers or on various missions and we were 
concerned for their safety. We witnessed attacks 
on the road traffic nearby. One day the milk 
truck of Shamir was attacked. On two other oc- 
casions our people ran to help the attacked. A 
Palmakh unit from Dafne participated in one of 
these road battles and their wounded were 
brought to us. From our positions on the moun- 
tain side we could see with the aid of field glas- 
ses how the Arabs of Abasieh ran to the attack. 
The insecure state of the roads was plainly vis- 
ible to us. © 

During the early days of the fighting the Brit- 
ish sometimes helped us. Relations between us 
were cordial. British officers, especially, would 
come every morning to eat. This went on for 
some weeks. They were surprised that we chose 
to stay in such an exposed position on a moun- 
tain side. We explained to them that this was 
“Zionism” and that we had no alternative in this 
country. Their visits aroused mixed feelings 
within us, One day I saw a British officer hang 
his pistol on the wall before sitting down to eat, 
then he suddenly felt insecure and took the pis- 
tol down again. 

After the Haganah operation at Hasas the 
British imposed an all-day curfew for two weeks. 
Even contact between neighboring settlements 
was broken off. One member of our settlement, 
a sergeant in the supernumerary police force, 
managed to circumvent this curfew on the 
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grounds that he had to deliver supplies to th 
police. Thus he managed to get to Dan, to th 
complete surprise of the Danites. The curfey, 
we were told by the British, was imposed becaug 
of Haganah “terrorism” against the people of 
Hasas, yet several friendly families from tha 
village, later spent a long time under the protec. 
tion of one of the Jewish villages in the Khuleh, 

One day while the curfew was still in force 
the British approached Kfar Szold in some arm. 
ored cars. We were aware from previous experi- 
ence that the English were capable of surround. 
ing Jewish settlements and staging searches for 
arms and we were therefore apprehensive at their 
coming. At the gate we asked what their inten. 
tions were. But it turned out that they brought 
cans of DDT. The children were standing around 
and shouted: “Don’t take the cans into the store. 
house! Open them first!” The experience of 
Ben Yehudah Street in Jerusalem had left a deep 
mark on their minds and conditioned their re- 
actions to the British. Previously the DDT used 
to be brought by Arabs and the childish mind 
developed a theory that there were “good Arab 
who bring DDT” and “bad Arabs who shoot.” 


_ Tuere followed some weeks of tension not 
marked by any serious incidents. There were 
small harrassing attacks. Again we experienced 


‘the taste of curfews which the British imposed 


periodically, ostensibly for our safety. Then we 
were told to prepare for a large attack which 
would be preceded by a heavy barrage and the 
blasting of the bridges in the neighborhood. The 
Arabs intended to cut us off completely from the 
rest of the country. We were also informed that 
we would have to hold out with our own forces 
and not to expect outside assistance. M. of Kfar 
Giladi, who brought us the instructions, joked: 
“You will yet be another Tel Khai.” The Druzes 
in the neighborhood also hinted to us that the 
next engagement would be a hot one. 

During one of the subsequent nights the Arabs 
tried to blast the bridges on the way to Dafne. 
We did not have enough manpower to guard 
them, but the Arab attempt failed and with 
few minor repairs the bridges were serviceable 
again. 

These attempts continued nightly and even- 
tually the enemy succeeded in destroying the 
bridges between Dafne and Metullah. We wert 
thus cut off from the outside world. In time we 
improvised a roundabout route that crossed the 
Khatzbani ravine without benefit of a bridge. 

This period of siege was the most difficult. We 
received no newspapers. The “Voice of Haga 
nah” broadcasts were so weak that we seldom 
heard them. From time to time a plane would 
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circle over us and drop papers and even cigar- 
ettes, to the delight of the smokers in the settle- 
ment. These planes were our only contact with 
the world. Later we could receive the broad- 
casts of the ““Voice of Galilee,” but in general 
isolation weighed heavily upon us. 

Passover was approaching. A few days before 
the holiday we had a stormy meeting. The sub- 
ject of the heated discussion was the Seder. Some 
demanded that no Seder be held this year because 
of the danger of concentrating the people. We 
had no matzot, no wine nor anything else, though 
in general we did not suffer hunger as long as the 
siege lasted. The dairy and the vegetable gar- 
dens provided ample milk and greens, but we 
could bring nothing from outside. Finally it was 
decided to hold the Seder despite everything, 
without matzot and without a Haggadah. The 
children were to have a separate Seder, for se- 
curity reasons. 

The following day the siege was breached and 
a convoy of trucks reached us. There was a new 
spirit. They brought matzot, wine and even 
Passover Haggadahs from a southern settlement. 
We thus celebrated the Seder with much cir- 
cumstance. Even the enemy did not disturb us 
that evening. The ceremony of the “bringing 
of the Omer” was performed in the settlement 
square, Our security patrols were on the moun- 
tain side and they could see the dancing. An 
outside observer would not have thought that 
this was a front-line position under constant 
danger of attack. Those were the days after the 
conquest of Haifa and there was joy in our 
hearts. The Order of the Day that was read be- 
fore the Seder gave us encouragement and faith. 

There was some dissatisfaction that the chil- 
dren were not present at the Seder of the adults, 
even the older children were not prmittd to 
attend. As in previous years the Seder was held 
in the carpentry-shop which was the most suit- 
able place for such a large gathering as long as 
the projected new dining room had not been 
built. The children had a separate Seder. 

On May 1 we had to stand at our posts all day, 
and only toward evening did we hold a review 
to mark the occasion. The red flag was hoisted 
as in years past. 


May 15, the day of the invasion, came and the 
alerts which closely followed one another proved 
hard on the nerves. Again we had to change our 
foutine and adapt ourselves to new conditions 
and devise new security measures. Meanwhile 
the shelters had been completed and life went 
underground. The children were kept near the 

elters so as to be ready to “dive” at a moment’s 
notice. To avoid panic, especially during the 
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early morning hours, the children slept in the 
shelters and also took their afternoon naps there. 
The advantages of this system were demonstrated 
during the first bombardment. It is difficult to 
awake the children suddenly and it leads to 
much confusion. The children rapidly became 
accustomed to this underground existence and 
many of them even expressed a preference for 
sleeping in the shelters. We began to prepare the 
food at night for the following day. Interrup- 
tions due to attacks were too frequent to allow 
preparation of food during the day. Before dawn 
the food would be distributed to the children’s 
houses. 

At frequent intervals new regulations were 
issued. One day dispersal was ordered; the next, 
concentration. At times we stayed indoors; at 
other times we were permitted to walk about the 
settlement square. But the children were never 
permitted to enter the dining room or to visit 
their parents’ quarters. 

When I came to the children from “outside” 
they would rush to hear the latest news. Even 
the very little ones wanted to know: “Can we 
play outside today? Can we visit our parents? 
Will we sleep in the shelters?” But life was be- 
ing organized underground. Toys were brought 
there for the children, as well as books, and elec- 
tric wiring was installed. To shorten the day the 
children were allowed to sleep till nine o’clock. 
The darkness in the shelters helped them to stay 
asleep. The adults were permitted to stay on the 
lawn outside till eleven o’clock at night. We had 
a projector and films were brought from “‘out- 
side.” We also arranged concerts and these pro- 
vided some relief from the tension. The moment 
an attack ended we were in a different world. 
Sometimes the children were also permitted to 
attend, though they did not always understand 
what they saw. 

Precautions were taken against malaria. The 
drinking of water was prohibited. Twice a week 
we took anti-malarial pills. When the children 
saw us take injections against cholera, typhus, 
and other diseases, they decided they wanted in- 
jections against airplanes and mortars, The doc- 
tor also insisted that we keep our arms and legs 
covered as an anti-malaria measure. Because of 
the war the malarial swamps in the fields were 
not sprayed, and although the chief source of 
malarial infection were the Arabs themselves 
and they had left, cases of malaria nevertheless 
appeared and it was imperative to prevent the 
spread of the sickness. There were also isolated 
cases of typhus. 

New arrangements for meals became an im- 
portant part in the routine of the children’s life. 
These were now intentionally prolonged to kill 
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free time which, for lack of other diversions un- 
der war conditions, would have led to boredom. 
There was much singing and story-telling. But 
despite these measures, keeping the children oc- 
cupied in the shelters presented a serious prob- 
lem. Contact between the different shelters and 
the command post fulfilled an important func- 
tion. Messengers visited frequently and told of 
what was happening in the various parts of the 
settlement. 

We discovered that the best way to calm the 
children was to tell them of our “strength.” Sit- 
ting in the shelters and listening to the explosions 
we frequently had to exaggerate the facts for 
their benefit. The enemy was firing many shells 
indiscriminately. We had to conserve our meager 
supplies. But in expalining to the children what 
was going on above we would frequently say 
after an explosion: “This is ours!” though we 
knew very well that it wasn’t. But it calmed and 
reassured them. 

The most difficult moments were when enemy 
airplanes came over us, circled, dived, strafed. 
When the sound of our guns was heard the chil- 
dren would exult: “It’s a beauty! We are giving 
it to him!” and they would visualize the de- 
stroyed enemy plane. Our shelters were not 
strong encugh to withstand a direct hit, but the 
children felt secure within them. Concern for 
the safety of their parents frequently cast a 
shadow over this sense of security. 


Days succeeded one another and a war-time 
milieu was established. Each day brought so 
many new experiences that it was impossible to 
appraise them. The suspense was dynamic and 
allowed no opportunity for reflection. There 
were those who maintained that war has its own 
values, but there were times when it seemed as 
if we had lost control of events and it was not 
clear to us whether such values really existed or 
not. One carried on, but whether from new 
powers or from unknown sources of strength 
existing before, that spontaneously rose to the 
surface without conscious effort, was not cer- 
tain. 

From time to time people in our midst re- 
vealed themselves in ways not known before. 
We had thought that we knew everyone thor- 
oughly, and now suddenly people would display 
hidden strength. 

Under most trying circumstances we were 
saved by a sense of humor. I recall the intimate 
gatherings on Saturday evenings that were 
marked by levity and humor. We had already 
lost a comrade and there were the wounded and 
we were aware of the danger lurking behind all 
of us, and yet we joked more than usual, though 
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there was no cynicism in our humor. Life under 
these conditions created a greater intimacy be. 
tween our people, relations were raised to , 
higher level. On the other hand there was a feel. 
ing as if the current day had been detached from 
yesterday and tomorrow. What more could one 
say to a friend? What more could one say to, 
child? 

Some of us had stopped reading since the 
battles began. Others read more than heretofore 
and sought escape from reality in the printed 
word. Still others sought refuge in dreams, 
Hence the need for movies and poetry. I recall 
a literary game which a grcup of us played for 
hours while in a forward trench. The bullets 
were flying overhead and we had nothing to do 
but wait. : 

Particularly moving was the visit of P. from 
Ein Kharod. We had been completely cut of 
from the outside world, and suddenly he came 
from afar, a simple visit, and he told of what was 
going in other parts of the country. People 
emerged from their shelters to hear him talk. 
Whoever could obtain permission, left the en- 
trenchments to hear him. It was a dreary, rainy 
night, and we crowded about him. There wa 
something soothing and reassuring about this 
meeting. 

We seemed to experience our everyday reality 
so keenly, and at the same time it seemed to pass 
over us. What has been distilled within us dur- 
ing this dramatic period? We don’t know. De- 
tails are easily forgotten. That which remained 
within us is not to be easily appraised yet. 


The importance of the immediate task swal- 
lowed us wholly. Fear vanished when we had an 
assignment. All energies and thought were con- 
centrated on the accomplishment of the immedi- 
ate task and all other considerations disappeared. 
I have never felt so badly as during the days ! 
was ill, not because of the illness, but because | 
had suddenly been removed from the chief in- 
terest in life. 

The fall of the settlements in the Etzion bloc 
was a personal shock to each of us. We had never 
believed it was possible that a settlement should 
be conquered and all its people be killed or taken 
prisoner. Now there was a cutting realization 
that It Can Happen. 

And there was another interesting manifesta- 
tion: All our people declared that neither enemy 
fire from the ground nor from the air had such 
an upsetting effect upon them as the yelling of 
the Arabs on the mountain side. We frequently 
heard their battle cry “Alihum” (at them). 
Neither the bullet nor the grenade inspired fear, 
but there was dread of the personal encountef 
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with the enemy which was possible and which 
imagination conjured as inevitable. The inner 
fortifications within the settlement square were 
built with such an eventuality in mind, and the 
day these entrenchments were completed we 
were depressed by the thought that a final strug- 
gle might take place, that the enemy might 
penetrate into our very homes. 

The long nights when we were on guard at 
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night established a new covenant with the earth. 
For hours we found ourselves in the night, liv- 
ing its life, listening to its sounds. We smelled 
the odors of the earth and became familiar with 
the mysteries of the night. In the very midst of 
war a greater bond was established with this 
earth and this landscape which for the moment 
was overcast with the blackness of night and 
human passions. 


lsrael’s First Year 


(A Chronological Survey) 


14 May 1948: 

1) Foundation of the State of Israel and ter- 
mination of the British Mandate. 

3) The United States recognizes Israel de 
facto. 

3) The last British High Commissioner, Sir 
Alan Cunningham, leaves the country; the 
British army evacuates Jerusalem; the Ha- 
ganah conquers the British ‘Security 
Zone” in Jerusalem. 

4) The last three settlements of the Etzion 
bloc surrender to the Arabs. 

15 May: 
Arab invasions from the north, east, and 
south; Tel-Aviv bombed—two Egyptian 
planes shot down. 
UN decides to send a Mediator to Palestine. 
Guatemala recognizes Israel. 

16 May: 
Egyptian army units land in Gaza; Sheikh 
Jarrah quarter of Jerusalem conquered by 
the Haganah; the kibbutz Bet Ha’arava, 
north of the Dead Sea, evacuated; first de- 
feat of Egyptians—the attack on Nirim 
in the Negev beaten off, Arabs lose 31 
men. 

17 May: 
USSR recognizes Israel; US delegate in 
Security Council proposes Palestine situa- 
tion be declared a “threat to the peace” 
under Article 39 of the UN Charter; Ha- 
ganah captures fortress of Nebi Yusha and 
Tel el Kadi in the Upper Galilee hills. 

18 May: 
Poland, Uruguay. and Nicaragua recog- 
nize Israel; bombing of Tel Aviv central 
bus terminal—dozens slain; Acre surren- 
ders to Haganah forces; an Arab Legion 
armored column in Jerusalem captures 
Sheikh Jarrah quarter and Mount Scopus 
police fort; a Jewish force takes Mount 


Zion and breaks siege of Old City. 


19 May: 

Israeli Provisional Government’s Council 
proclaims state of emergency; British UN 
delegate opposes U. S. proposal invoking 
Article 39 of UN Charter; Haganah seizes 
greatest British army camp at Sarafend; 
evacuation of Hartuv, south of Jerusalem; 
heavy attack on Yad Mordecai in Negev; 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia recognize 
Israel. 


20 May: 
Count Folke Bernadotte named Mediator 
by Big Five; Arab Legion attempts to 
break into New City of Jerusalem from 
Sheikh Jarrah repulsed; Egyptian army 
appears on Jerusalem front; severe attack 
on Ramat Rachel; heavy attack from land 
and air on Deganiahs in Jordan Valley 
beaten off. 

22 May: 
UN Security Council orders cease-fire; 
U. S. proposal to invoke Article 39 of UN 
Charter defeated; five Egyptian planes 
shot down attacking by mistake RAF air- 
field near Ramat David, in Jezreel Valley. 


23 May: 
Haganah takes Ras en Nakura on the 
Lebanese border and Arab village Tantura 
near Zikhron Yaakov, south of Haifa. 

24 May: 
Jews accept Security Council cease-fire 
order, Arabs reject it; invaders driven out 
of Jordan Valley; Yad Mordecai evacu- 
ated. South Africa first British Dominion 
to recognize Israel. 

25 May: 
Prefessor Weizmann confers with Presi- 
dent Truman; U. S. protest against Syrian 
and Egyptian sea blockade of Israel; bitter 
fighting in Latrun sector. 
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27 May: 


Promulgation of law establishing Israeli 
Defense Army (Tzva Haganah Le’Israel) ; 
Gromyko proposes sanctions if cease-fire 
is not obeyed; Cadogan proposes a truce 
together with an arms embargo; Arabs 
blow up historic Khurvat Judah Hekhasid 
synagogue in Jerusalem Old City. 


28 May: 


Jerusalem Old City surrenders to Arab 
Legion; Haganah forces capture Arab vil- 
lage Zar’in on Mount Gilboa. 


29 May: 


Defeat of Soviet proposal in UN, British 
proposal passed with amendments. 


30 May: 


Haganah attacks Lydda and Egyptian con- 
centrations near Ashdod. 


31 May: 


Bernadotte in Tel-Aviv; 5000 immigrants 
arrive in Israel from May 15-31. 


June: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


Order of the Day, regarding establishment 
of Israeli Defense Army (June 2). Jewish 
Army and commanders swear allegiance 
to the State. Names of commanders, ranks, 
and insignia published (June 28). 

Jewish army units at gates of Jenin and 
Tulkarm; heavy fighting on all fronts; 
enemy concentrations attacked, Amman, 
capital of Transjordan bombed, Egyptian 
column near Ashdod encircled; Arabs 
take Nitzanim in Negev; Colonel David 
Marcus, operational chief on the Jerusalem 
front, killed (June 14). 

Israeli Provisional Government accepts a 
four-week truce on condition that arms 
transport to Arabs be stopped, status quo 
be maintained on all fronts, immigration 
continue, and Jerusalem road be opened; 
“Tf the Arabs want war, they can have it.” 
Moshe Shertok (June 2). “Let us be pre- 
pared for both peace and war. The con- 
dition of peace is recognition of our sov- 
ereignty. Let us be prepared for every in- 
trigue.” David Ben-Gurion (June 18) 
General compulsory labor service intro- 
duced (June 21). 

Treacherous diversionary act of Altalena 
and its suppression. “We shall meet the at- 
tack without wavering,” proclaims Coun- 
cil of Provisional Government (June 29). 
Finland, Rumania, and Hungary recognize 
Israel; exchange of representatives be- 
tween Israel and USSR (June 27). 
Rhodes conferences begin (June 21). 


7) 


July: 
1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 
6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
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Last Britisher leaves Israel; Haifa port 
transferred to Israeli authority; Israel; 
fleet enters port; “No foreign army will 
ever tread on this soil again,” declare 
commander of the town. “We look to 
the future with the security that is 
brilliantly displayed in our achievements 
in this city,” David Ben-Gurion (June 
30). 1,372 Jews immigrate in June, 


Truce ends. Jewish army conquers Lydd, 
airport. Encircles towns of Lydda and 
Ramleh. Sieges of children’s settlement of 
Ben Shemen and the kibbutz Khuldah 
lifted (July 11). 

Lydda surrenders to Israel. Victories on 
all fronts. First air-raids on Haifa and 
Jerusalem (July 12). 

Conquest of Ramleh and the Migdal Tze- 
dek quarry near Petakh Tikvah (July 13), 
Conquest of Ras el Ein (railroad junction 
and pumping station on Jerusalem water 
supply line, near Petakh Tikvah), the po- 
lice fortress of Lydda, and villages near 
Jerusalem (July 14). 

Cairo (July 15) and Damascus (July 17) 
bombed. 

Conquest of Nazareth, the large Arab 
village Tireh near Haifa, and villages in 
the Latrun area. Heavy fighting in the 
Negev and on the Jerusalem road in the 
Valley of Ayalon (July 18). 

The Negev road opened; Damascus 
bombed for the third time; Hartuv, Ein 
Karim, Beit Naballah, Lubyah, and Mount 
Tabor conquered. In ten days of fighting, 
the enemy lost 20 percent of his effectives, 
and the Israeli army occupied 1,230 sq. 
kilometers of territory beyond the Par- 
tition boundaries. 

Publication of the main points of the 
Bernadotte Plan: Jerusalem to be given to 
the Arabs; the Negev to be taken from 
Israel in exchange for Western Galilee; 
incorporation of Arab Palestine in Trans- 
jordan; a free port in Haifa and at the 
Lydda airfield; restrictions on Jewish im- 
migration (July 4). 

Council of Israeli Provisional Government 
decides not to accept main points of Ber- 
nadotte Plan; to oppose any demilitariza- 
tion of Jerusalem on lines which would 
prejudice its future political status; to 
deal with the problem of Arab refugees 
in the course of peace negotiations; and 
to fight, if any breach of the truce occurs 
(July 30). The United States demand 
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10) 


11) 


that fighting be terminated indefinitely 
until a final solution is reached. 
Forty-fourth anniversary of Herzl’s death 
observed with an Israeli Defense Army 
Parade in Tel-Aviv (July 27). “The last 
battle is the decisive one, and we must win 
that one, too,” David Ben-Gurion. 

17,266 immigrants, including 4,100 from 
Cyprus, arrived in July. 


August: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


Continuous Arab shelling in Jerusalem; 
Arabs blow up Latrun pumping station 
on Jerusalem water supply line after hand- 
ing it over to UN Mediator. 

Israeli government officially approaches 
Arab governments through Count Berna- 
dotte to begin peace negotiations (August 
6); envoys of USSR (August 9) and U. S. 
(August 12) arrive in Israel; session of 
Zionist Actions Committee considers divi- 
sion of functions between the Israeli gov- 
ernment and the World Zionist move- 
ment (August 22). 

Sixteen new settlements established from 
May 15 to July 1. © 

Introduction of new Israeli currency dem- 
onstrates collapse of British effort to 
drown the Jewish State in administrative 
chaos (August 16). 

Council of the Histadrut demands 100,- 
000 immigration by end of year and offers 
its services to the State (August 10). 
Government undertakes to finance sup- 
port of soldiers’ families (August 6). 
8,457 immigrants in August. 


September: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


Murder of Count Bernadotte in Jerus- 
alem; Jewish public opinion shocked (Sep- 
tember 17). Anti-terrorist law enacted; 
arrests of terrorists; “Stern group” and 
“Fatherland Front” outlawed (Sept. 21- 
23). 

Supreme Court of Israel opens and Jus- 
tices sworn in (Sept. 14). 

Irgun Tzvai Leumi in Jerusalem disbands; 
the liberators of South Israel and defend- 
ers of the Negev on parade (Sept. 14). 
Foreign Minister Shertok and Chief of 
Staff Dori issue warnings against one- 
sided and ineffective UN truce observa- 
tion; Golda Meyerson submits credentials 
as Envoy Extraordinary to Kremlin (Sept. 
11). 

Election of new World Zionist Executive. 


6) 
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10,791 immigrants in September, making 
66,000 since beginning of year. 


October: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


Egyptian attack on Negev convoy leads 
to complete liberation of Negev road by 
Israeli army (October 15-17); 30,000 
Egyptian soldiers encircled, almost all 
enemy planes and ships destroyed; Beer- 
sheba taken (October 22); Jewish army 
advances in Judean hills; Kaukji guerrilla 
forces driven out of Palestine; Lebanese 
border villages seek Israeli protection (Oc- 
tober 30). 

First anniversary of Jewish Air Force (Oc- 
tober 28). 

Egyptians retire from Ashdod; Nitzanim 
liberated (October 29). 

Israel rejects Acting Mediator Ralph 
Bunche’s demand of withdrawing to pre- 
vious positions; “We will not consent to 
a one-sided truce”: Israeli proposal to 
Egypt to cease aggression and begin peace 
negotiations. 

Army “Settlement Day” celebrated; fes- 
tive conclusion of IL.9 million campaign 
for Mobilization Fund; official foundation 
of Israeli immigration fleet (October 3). 
Separate national staff of Palmakh dis- 
solved. 

President Chaim Weizmann arrives in Is- 
rael (October 1). 


November: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


6) 


Press and public celebrate first anniver- 
sary of UN Partition resolution of No- 
vember 29. Israel applies for admission to 
UN. 

First census of the State of Israel (Novem- 
ber 8). 

Celebration of 70th anniversary of Petakh 
Tikvah, “Mother of the Colonies” (No- 
vember 9). 

Lydda airport opened (November 24). 
Britain continues fight for Bernadotte 
Plan (November 18). USSR, Canada, and 
Poland oppose British position; Security 
Council decides greater part of Negev to 
be demilitarized; U. S. delegate in UN 
opposes reducing territory of Israel with- 
out consent of its government. 

Egyptian army withdraws from Majdal 
area (November 6); Jewish army sends 
medical supplies to Egyptians in Faluja 
pocket (November 14); Egyptians seize 
a number of fortified positions in the Ne- 
gev (November 21). 

20,277 immigrants in November, making 
over 101,000 since Partition Resolution. 
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December: 


1) Official opening of the “Heroes’ Road” 
to Jerusalem (December 7). 

2) Opening of military trial of Sternist lead- 
ers in Acre (December 6). 

3) Appointment of UN Conciliation Com- 
mission with American, French and Tur- 
kish delegates (December 12). 

4) Proclamation of IL. 12.5 Israeli national 
war loan (December 17). 

5) Beginning of battle of complete liberation 
of the Negev (December 23). Egyptian 
army encircled, Bir Asluj and Auja cap- 
tured. British Foreign Office alarmed: 
“The Jewish army is 170 kilometers from 
the Suez Canal.” UN Security Council 
orders fighting stopped in Negev (De- 
cember 30). 

6) “No foreign rule in Jerusalem,” declares 
President Weizmann on first official visit 
to the city (December 2). 

7) Israeli application for UN membership 
rejected (December 19). Canada recog- 
nizes Israel (December 20). 

8) 27,756 immigrants in December. 


January, 1949: 

1) Egyptian government agrees to negotiate 
an armistice with Israel (January 2). Ne- 
gotiations begin on January 13. 

2) Five British planes shot down over Jewish 
lines during Negev battle while photog: 
raphing positions (January 8). Threats 
of intervention by Britain. 

3) Announcement of British decision to re- 
lease Cyprus internees (January 19). Be- 
ginning of rapid transfer of Cyprus im- 
migrants to Israel. 

4) Announcement of American $100 mil- 
lion loan to Israel for economic develop- 
ment. 

5) First elections to Israeli parliament, es- 
tablishing a stable Israeli government. 
427,000 Jewish and non-Jewish voters 
participate (January 25). 

6) France recognizes Israel (January 24) ; 
Australia and Switzerland (January 26) ; 
Great Britain, New Zealand, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg (January 29). 


February: 

1) End of military rule in Jerusalem under 
Military Governor Bernard Joseph sym- 
bolizes stability of city’s position and its 
status of equality with other parts of Is- 
rael (February 2). 


2) 


3) 
4) 


5) 
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Constituent Assembly (Knesset) opens in 
Jerusalem, all prisoners amnestied to mark 
the day (February 14). 

Histadrut elections, February 13; 143,000 
vote. 

Knesset elects Dr. Chaim Weizmann y 
President of Israel (Feb. 17). 

First armistice agreement, with Egypt, 
signed on February 24. Armistice talks 
with Transjordan begin in Rhodes Febru. 
ary 28. 150 Jewish prisoners freed by 
Transjordan on February 28, under ag. 
reement of February 22. Israel requests 
UN Security Council reconsider member. 
ship application (February 24). 


March: 


1) 


3) 
4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


Knesset agenda includes: organization of 
Knesset; absorption of immigrants; con- 
trolling high cost of living; situation of 
Jews in Moslem countries. Cabinet coali- 
tion of Mapai, Religious Bloc, Sephardim, 
and Progressives approved (March 10). 
Armistice talks between Israel and Leba- 
non at Ras en Nakura begin on March 1, 
leading to full agreement on March 25. 
Turkey, first Moslem state, recognizes Is- 
rael (March 29). 

Adar 11, memorial day of Tel Khai, pro- 
claimed as Haganah Day. 

Israeli troops occupy Elath on Red Sea 
(March 7-13). Israel and Transjordan 
sign “complete and enduring” cease-fire 
agreement and continue prisoner ex- 
change. Transjordan sets up civil admin- 
istration for area held by Arab Legion, as 
well as the “Triangle” formerly occupied 
by the Iraqi army. 

Security Cuncil decides to recommend 
approval of Israel’s membership applica- 
tion (March 9). 

Record immigration of 31,000 in March. 


April: 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


Armistice signed with Transjordan (Ap- 
ril 3). 
Peace talks begin in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, under aegis of UN Conciliation 
Commission, with participation of Israel, 
re Egypt, and Lebanon (April 
5). 
Government proposes program of auster- 
ity and economic controls to keep down 
cost of living and facilitate absorption of 
immigrants and demobilized soldiers. 
Over 220,000 immigrants in first year of 
existence of State of Israel. 
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Notes on the Israeli Constitution 


by Hayim Greenberg 


IN WHAT SENSE and to what extent snould 
the Constitution of the Jewish State bear a 
specifically Jewish character? The question is 
not one of universal interest. There are many 
Jews, both in and outside Israel, who are per- 
suaded that no special measures are necessary to 
give the Jewish State a characteristically Jewish 
aspect. A free republic of and for Jews, with 
the bulk of its population already and destined 
for the future to be Jews, would naturally have 
specifically Jewish qualities, without requiring 
constitutional guarantees of its Jewishness. Jews 
sttled in Israel and created an independent 
political framework of their own, not in order 
to discard their Jewishness, but quite the oppo- 
site, in order to enrich it, make it more spon- 
taneous, creative, and true in its expression. 
From this point of view, the Israeli Constitution 
ought to be “good,” just, humane, and realistic- 
ally adapted to the complex conditions and re- 
quirements of our time; it will be “Jewish” 
automatically, in so far as it expresses the judg- 
ment and conscience of living, contemporary 
Jews, who conscicusly or unconsciously bear 
within them the higher impulses and aspirations 
of past Jewish ages. 

However, we may expect a severe, an unavoid- 
able Kulturkampf in coming months when the 
Israeli parliament begins its discussion of the 
various paragraphs of the Draft Constitution. 
The Orthodox group in Israel (not only the 
combined Orthodox bloc of Mizrakhi and Agu- 
dat Israel, but also religious Jews not attached to 
any religious political party) intends to demand 
certain specific constitutional guarantees of the 
“Jewish” character of the State, according to 
their own definition—or definitions—of ‘‘Jew- 
ishness.” Even before the State was founded, 
they used to tell us that Israel ought to be gov- 
erned “in the spirit of the Torah.” Some were 
not satisfied with so abstract a formula. The 
spirit of the Torah, they pointed out with justi- 
fied concern, can be interpreted very differently 
by different interpreters, especially by unquali- 
fied “amateurs.” They prefer, accordingly, a 
“safer” formula, and demand that the State be 
governed according to the Jaws of the Torah, in 
which case the spirit of the Torah would neces- 
sarily prevail in Jewish life. 


THE Draft Constitution, which will serve as 
the basis of a severe and inevitably lengthy 


debate in the parliament (and, of course, in the 
other forums of public opinion), takes account 
in no small measure of the easily understood and 
certainly quite natural attraction of traditional 
piety mong Jews all over the world and espe- 
cially in Israel. The author, or chief author, of 
the draft, Dr. Leo Kohn is himself by education 
and personal feeling close to an Orthodox reli- 
gious approach to the principles of a Jewish 
political philosophy. Nevertheless he was forced 
to include provisions concerning the basic struc- 
ture and fundamental laws of the State which 
find no support in a strictly “fundamentalist” 
conception of Jewish religion. 


Let us take, for example, Article 4, paragraph 
2 of the Draft Constitution* which guarantees 
equal civil and political rights to all Israeli citi- 
zens, without discrimination on grounds of race, 
religion, language, or sex. The citizens of Israel 
include not only Jews but non-Jews, Moslems, 
Christians, and small numbers of other religions. 
According to the above Article 4, and also ac- 
cording to Article 49 which grants every citizen, 
without regard to religion, the right to be elected 
President of Israel, the highest office in the land 
may be occupied by an Arab or a Druze, a Mos- 
lem, a Christian, or even, theoretically, an idol- 
ater. It does not matter that neither a Christian 
nor a Moslem in actuality has any chance to be 
elected President of Israel by its parliament, the 
Knesset. A resident of ancient Israel with the 
status of a mamzer (an illegitimate child) and 
of Amalekite descent undoubtedly had less than 
the proverbial ‘“‘Chinaman’s chance” to be chosen 
High Priest. But still it was thought necessary 
to frame a specific prohibition on this point as 
a matter of principle. It needs no deep research 
to discover that in principle such political equal- 
ity is not countenanced by Jewish religious tradi- 
tion. Even a proselyte, declares so late an author- 
ity as Maimonides, may not become king among 
Jews “unless his mother is of Israel”; that is, 
only converts of Jewish maternal descent were 
qualified for the highest office in the Jewish 
State. Lest anyone contend that the traditional 
law of kings does not apply to the Presidency, 
highest office in a republic, we may quote what 
Maimonides has to say further in the same con- 
nection: “Not for kingship alone but for any 


* An authorized translation of the text appears in the January 
1949 Jewish Frontier. 
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office in Israel”—a non-Jew is not only disquali- 
fied from becoming king, but from holding any 
position of authority in Israel. 


THE above-mentioned paragraphs in the 
Draft Constitution are opposed to Jewish tradi- 
tional law in another respect also; in granting 
absolute equality to women. One may orate for- 
ever about Judaism‘s not being discriminatory 
against women according to its spirit and invoke 
the memories of such great figures as Miriam, 
Deborah, Bruriah, e¢ al. But whatever may be 
its spirit, Jewish Jaw (and we are dealing here 
with rules for practice, not principles for 
preaching) is clearly and sharply discriminatory 
in regard to women. Together with slaves, mi- 
nors, and deaf-mutes, women are inadmissible as 
witnesses under the law. As for woman’s polit- 
ical rights, let us see what the great codifier 
Maimonides has to say on this point, expressing, 
of course, not a personal view but the position 
of the Torah: “Women are not placed in king- 
ship . . . and similarly regarding all offices in 
Israel, only men are appointed to them.” (Mish- 
neh Torah, Laws of Kings.) 

Jewish law is by no means uniquely backward 
in these matters. How long ago was it that 
civilized Christian states began to allow non- 
Christians to exercise the rights of citizenship 
and serve as public officials (although the phrase- 
ology of Christianity is, of course, outstandingly 
cosmopolitan)? Anything in Jewish tradition 
is more than matched by those Catholic church 
_conclaves where lengthy debates were con- 
ducted, with an ingenuity which might well 
have been spared for better purposes, on the 
peculiar question whether women, too, have 
souls. And may an American or an Englishman 
forget that woman suffrage was introduced in 
their countries only in our own days? Or may 
not Western Europe, the cradle of modern civil- 
ization, be reminded that countries like France 
and Belgium have not to this very day been fully 
reconciled to the idea of political equality for 
women, or even of equality in such purely eco- 
nomic spheres as property and inheritance rights? 
But none of this alters the fact that traditional 
Jewish law recognizes equal rights neither for 
non-Jews nor for women. 

If Jewish Orthodoxy wished (or were bold 
enough) to be entirely consistent with its ab- 
stract professions, it would have to object strenu- 
ously to certain glaring violations of Jewish law 
already accepted in Israel, even before a consti- 
tution is adopted.. The Knesset has a number of 
deputies (khbaverim) who are non-Jews, and an 
even larger number of women. Members of the 
fair sex have already distinguished themselves as 
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officers in the Israeli army; and a woman already 
sits in the Israeli Cabinet, holding a portfolio of 
major importance, alongside fellow-ministers, 
rabbis, of the Mizrakhi and Agudat Israel par. 
ties. The Orthodox have not yet been heard to 
protest very seriously against these departures 
from traditional Jewish law. On the contrary, 
from certain recent indications it appears that 
they may cooperate in ratifying them. In the 
Knesset debate after Premier Ben Gurion pre- 
sented his Cabinet list (comprising three minis- 
ters from the United Religious bloc) he said: 
“In the very near future a law will be promul- 
gated in Israel making every man and woman 
equal in everything in matters of inheritance, 
maintenance, and juridical rights, whether be- 
fore a Rabbinic, Moslem, or Christian court,” 
The rabbis in the Ben-Gurion Cabinet, as well as 
the party they represent, are undoubtedly bound 
by this statement. 


THE same sort of comment must be made on 
the very significant subject of capital punish- 
ment. Article 12 of the Draft Constitution rec- 
ognizes the absolute sanctity of human life and 
expressly prohibits capital punishment in any 
form. This provision has, to be sure, been criti- 
cised by a number of (Jewish) jurists, sociol- 
ogists, and political leaders. There are still any 
number of “civilized” states which have not yet 
abolished the death penalty. It is still sanctioned 
by the United States’ Federal law (and by many 
states of the Union), as well as in France and the 
United Kingdom. In Switzerland, capital pun- 
ishment was abolished by a constitutional enact- 
ment in 1874, but only five years later this 
“humanitarian calamity,” as some called it, was 
rescinded, because a number of particularly 
shocking crimes evoked a popular trend to re- 
turn to the “good old days.” Capital punishment 
then became permissive under the law of the 
Swiss Confederation, with each of its twenty- 
two cantons entitled to include it or abolish it in 
its own penal code. Today Catholic theologians 
in Switzerland assiduously argue out of Thomas 
Aquinas that “judges who pronounce death sen- 
tences act as the agents of God”—and the Al- 
mighty, of course, may take anyone’s life as he 
pleases—or that “judges are society’s surgeons, 
who amputate diseased members of the social 
organism.” One of the ironies of our time is 
that capital punishment has been abolished pre- 
cisely in totalitarian countries—Russia, Ruma- 
nia, Spain. In states where the idea of a writ of 
habeas corpus is not recognized, and the police 
may hold a prisoner incommunicado, the govern- 
ment needs no law to authorize executions: it 
can remove its opponents by a far simpler pro- 
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cedure. The author of the Draft Constitution 
for Israel evidently felt that, first, capital pun- 
ishment is so important a question in the relation 
between the individual and organized society, 
that it must be dealt with constitutionally, and 
not left to statutory enactment; second, that 
even though the death penalty exists in many 
“progressive” states, and it was even reintro- 
duced, in certain countries where it had been pre- 
viously abolished, on the plea that it was prema- 
ture or “impractical” to deny the state so power- 
ful a weapon in fighting crime—nevertheless 
such a penal system was intolerable for the new 
State of Israel. 

This is not the place to discuss whether a state 
has or has not the right to take the life of even 
the most dangerous criminal, or whether, speak- 
ing in strictly practical terms, capital punish- 
ment is an effective “deterrent” to crime. This 
writer agrees fully with Dr. Leo Kohn, author 
of the Draft Constitution for Israel, that the 
conception of the “sanctity of human life,” a 
basic assumption in the structure of his entire 
draft, necessarily implies an absolute prohibition 
of the death penalty. But it is impossible to agree 
with one of Dr. Kohn’s arguments on this 
point,* namely that the death penalty is con- 
trary to the spirit of Jewish religious tradition 
(and let us note parenthetically that the Draft 
Constitution for India does provide for a death 
penalty, even though this is unquestionably in 
sharp opposition to India’s religious civilization) . 

Of course, many a citation can be quoted 
from the Talmud strongly expressing opposition 
to judicial executions. The statement, for ex- 
ample, that a Sanhedrin issuing one death sen- 
tence in seven years deserves to.be called a “‘de- 
structive Sanhedrin” or a “murderous Sanhe- 
drin” is certainly very impressive. Eleazar ben 
Azariah applied the same derogatory terms to a 
Sanhedrin that issued a death sentence once in 
seventy years, and Rabbi Tarfon and Rabbi 
Akiva went even further: “If we. were members 
of the Sanhedrin, death sentences would never be 
imposed.” But all this is in the realm of ethical 
literature, not law. These are personal views of 
individuals whose own religious conscience could 
not accept the idea of punishment by death. If 
the same Rabbi Tarfon and Rabbi Akiva had 
been asked what was the Jaw, and according to 
what rule a Sanhedrin was obliged to proceed in 
Practice, they would probably have had no 
choice but to conclude, however painful it 
might be, that under the law certain crimes 
might, or rather, had, to be punished by death. 
How essentially private were these views of 





* Cf. Jewish Frontier, January 1949, p. 12. 
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theirs—or, strictly speaking their humanitarian 
sentiments, rather than views—may be seen by 
the criticism their statements called forth. No 
less an authority than Rabban Simeon ben Gam- 
aliel expressed himself very sharply about such 
“sentimentalism”: “Such an attitude would in- 
crease the murderers in Israel.” The right of the 
state or of organized society generally to impose 
the death penalty is recognized in Jewish reli- 
gious tradition both by scriptural and rabbinic 
legislation. Not only murder—under the maxim 
of a life for a life—but many other crimes call 
for capital punishment, as for example participa- 
tion in pagan mystery cult rituals, incitement to 
crime, magical practices, desecration of the 
Sabbath, and cursing one’s father and mother. 
Death through strangling is the penalty decreed 
for a false prophet who prophesies in the name 
of idols. On cardinal questions, the authority of 
Maimonides as codifier is unquestioned to this 
day, and he lists thirty-six crimes for which the 
law imposes the death penalty. 


It is true that in capital cases, Jewish law de- 
mands an extraordinarily cautious judicial pro- 
cedure without parallel in the jurisprudence of 
other civilizations, whether in antiquity or in 
modern times. There are categories of citizens 
who are disqualified from judging such cases, 
in order to guarantee the greatest possible jus- 
tice and impartiality for the accused. ‘Neither 
the senile nor the emasculated may be appointed 
to the Sanhedrin, because there is cruelty in 
them; nor may a childless man, for he must be 
merciful” (Mishneh Torah, Laws of Sanhedrin, 
II). Modern jurisprudence, even in the most ad- 
vanced states, could learn a good deal from Jew- 
ish law concerning the qualifications of judges 
and procedure in capital cases. But the law itself 
is not altered in principle by such procedural 
provisions, and though Maimonides is not under 
the slightest suspicion of sadistic tendencies, he 
still declared (because his conception of the law 
obliged him to hold this view) that not only may 
a pregnant woman be condemned to death, but 
in such an event, “one does not wait until the 
child is born, but one beats her against the womb 
until the child in her is dead” and then she her- 
self is executed. According to Maimonides, 
judges of a court who issue a death sentence must 
fast the whole day of the execution. To take a 
human life, even of a man who forfeited his 
right to life, is not a trivial matter, and one may 
not pass directly and heedlessly from such a re- 
sponsibility to one’s ordinary, everyday affairs. 
But, again, from legal prescriptions like these, 
which express a view of judicial execution as a 


dread, a tragic duty, one can hardly leap as light- 
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ly as does so excellent a scholar as Rab Tzair* to 
the conclusion that the laws of Sanhedrin and of 
capital cases may never have been practiced at 
all, but were merely studied as purely theoretical, 
academic exercises, without any connection 
with reality. Maimcnides. for example, regards 
all these laws as practically applicable, and he 
states expressly that, if all the precautions in pro- 
cedure, and particularly in the manner of ques- 
tioning witnesses, have been scrupulously ob- 
served, no court is required to refrain from fre- 
quent executions, if they should be necessary. 
“If it happens that they must execute daily, they 
do so” (Laws of Sanhedrin, Chapter 14). The 
court must refrain only from condemning two 
people to death on the same day. In his impor- 
tant work Penalties in the Period after the Re- 
daction of the Talmud, Prof. S. Assaf states that 
death sentences were issued by Jewish courts for 
a considerable period after the destruction of 
the Temple. 


It should also be noted that a “Torah Consti- 
tution,” to use a phrase currently in fashion in 
certain Orthodox circles, (in the sense of strict 
adherence to the law, not merely of a conception 
after all, so inexact and nebulous, as “the spirit 
of Judaism”) can contain no categorical pro- 
hibiticn of corporal punishment, which, too, is 
so categorically banned in the Israeli Draft Con- 
stitution. Flogging is used (or legally permit- 
ted) as a penalty for certain crimes to this very 
day in many a “progressive” state. There are a 
number of states in the United States where this 
scandalous practice has not yet been wiped out: 
Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Texas, and even Jefferson’s home state, Virginia. 
Nor has England yet been able to be persuaded 
that flogging is not the best means*to teach cer- 
tain citizens better habits and instill discipline. 
The classical punishment by cat-o-nine-tails for 
robbery attended by a certain degree of violence 
has not yet been eliminated from the British 
common law system. In English schools, too, it 
is not officially forbidden to punish by hand or 
rod in cases of unruly students. The author of 
the Israeli Draft Constitution, however, believed 
that every man’s body is his absolute property, 
and even criminals may not be beaten. But he 
would be defending a very shaky position if he 
undertook to argue that whippings are opposed 
to the spirit of Jewish tradition, not to speak of 
Jewish law. Floggings are an entirely legitirnate 
method of punishment in Jewish law. 

In this matter, there is no essential difference 


* “On the Question of Religion and State in Israel” (He- 
brew) Bitzaron, Av-Elul, 5708 (Summer 1948) p. 297. 
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between the scriptural and rabbinic categorie, 
of law. One must merely be careful that the 
caning be done “with restraint” or “according 
to capacity,” so that the person whipped may 
not die nor be badly hurt—a special procedure 
for the “operation” was worked out to ensure 
this—but Maimonides has a long list of crime 
and offenses for which flogging is the legitimate 
and, so to speak, natural penalty. Among ove 
two hundred offenses listed there are, of course, 
a number of anti-social, perverted, and unnatur. 
al acts. But whippings were also prescribed for 
those who violate purely ritual laws or permit 
themselves a kind of behavior which shocks s0- 
ciety as a breach of convention or etiquette: eat- 
ing or working on Yom Kippur, eating froma 
loaf without ritually sacrificing a first portion 
of the dough, following the ways of the Gen- 
tiles, eating ritually unclean animals, fowl, or 
prohibited sea foods, or reptiles and insects, the 
worms in fruits, or walking farther than the 
permitted area on Sabbath, working on a fes- 
tival days, tattooing oneself, wearing clothes of 
tabooed textiles, or a man dressing like a woman 
or a woman dressing like a man. 

It is well known that floggings were in prac- 
tice among Jews at almost all times, and though 
non-Jews did not need us to teach it to them, 
they did take over from Jews, at certain times, 


.the method of regulating (and, in a sense, hv- 


manizing) this penalty. The forty stripes less 
one of the Puritans in Massachusetts were a di- 
rect carry-over from Jewish practice. Thus 
whippings acquired a sort of religious sanction 
among the Massachusetts Protestants. The same 
was true in Conecticut and New Jersey, where 
judges were under general instructions to punish 
“in accordance with God’s law.” 


THE purpose of this over-long digression was 
to show that a number of fundamental provi- 
sicns of the Israeli Draft Constitution—though 
undoubtedly desirable in themselves and in har- 
many with our legal conscience today—are not 
in accord with Jewish traditional law. Yet Jew- 
ish Orthodoxy raised no protest against these 
proposals. More than that: in a brochure* con- 
cerning the problems of the Israeli Constitution, 
which contains comments by prominent Ortho- 
dox leaders, both of Mizrakhi and of Agudat Is- 
rael, they declared themselves in opposition to 
the death penalty, though not of corporal pun- 
ishment. It would be useless to ask on what 


* Material for the Preparation cf a Constitution for the 
Jewish State on a Religious Basis, (in Hebrew) edited by Dr. 
Isacc Lewir, ReSearch Institute for Post-War Problems of Re- 
ligiovs Jewry, New York, 1948. 
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grounds in Torah they would seek to abolish cap- 
ital punisment. We may assume that such a 
penalty is simply abhorrent to their ethical and 
spontaneous religious sense. 

If they were pressed with questions from the 
basis of Jewish dogma, or as Americans say, from 
the standpoint of their own “fundamentalism,” 
they might perhaps take refuge in the argument 
that full Redemption has not yet come with the 
establishment of the Jewish State, and there are 
certain laws which still cannot be revived. This 
writer has heard it argued that death penalties 
cannot be imposed by ordinary courts, but only 
by the Sanhedrin; that the Sanhedrin must sit in 
Jerusalem as the recognized capital of the King- 
dom of the House of David; that it is still a moot 
and very difficult question how a member of the 
Sanhedrin can be ordained in our day, that per- 
haps the Sanhedrin cannot be reestablished at all 
until the Temple is rebuilt, and all this may be 
ritually as well as eschatologically possible only 
after the advent of Messiah. The irony in such 
an argument is blatant: Jews in Israel will have 
to manage as best they can under humanitarian 
laws so long as full Redemption has not yet 
come; but when, with God’s help, Messiah ar- 
rives we will be able to reestablish a number of 
brutal laws, to which. in the final analysis, the 
sensitive conscience of a pious Jew in our time 
can no longer reconcile itself. If this is a para- 
dox, it is not the first in the history of institu- 
tional religion. . . 


OnE of the great achievements in the field of 
political and spiritual liberty is undoubtedly 
freedom of religious conscience. But the con- 
cept of religious freedom includes not only the 
right of every citizen to belong to any religion 
he chooses; it also means his right to be absolute- 


ly indifferent to all religion, or even hostile to - 


the very idea of religious belief and practice; or, 
on the other hand, if he feels able to do so, to 
live his own, purely individual religious life, 
Without ties to any organization or institution, 
and to be held to account by no one as to its con- 
tent. Other citizens (they may be the majority) 
have the right to consider anyone utterly indif- 
ferent to religion as mentally and spiritually de- 
fective, they may be convinced that anyone hos- 
tile to religion is either a pathological case or a 
villain, and they may freely consider as an idle 
boaster and phrase-monger anyone who pretends 
that he is religiously self-sufficient and needs no 
one’s counsel. All this has nothing to do with the 
democratic state itself and the social contract 
upon which it must be established: the state is 
tolerant of every religion as well as of irreligion 
(except where they are opposed to the criminal 
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code or basically violate accepted standards of 
public order and decorum). Such a state ex- 
tends its patronage to no single religion, nor does 
it discriminate against any religion; it forces no 
citizen to carry out any religious duty or parti- 
cipate in any ceremony against his wish. 

The Draft Constitution for Israel is, in gen- 
eral, based on the principles of tolerance and 
equality. It establishes no special privleges for 
the Jewish religion and contains no explicit dis- 
crimination against any other religion. Its short- 
comings are of quite a different kind. It does not 
provide for a strict separation of church and 
state, in fact, it instructs the state to extend its 
protection to the three major religions of the 
country (and possibly to recognize sects within, 
at least, the Christian religion). In a certain 
sense one may say that instead of establishing any 
one religion as dominant, the Constitution would 
provide for Jewish, Moslem, and Christian estab- 
lished churches, all on a plane of equality. Cer- 
tain legal procedures which are generally re- 
garded as organic functions of the modern state 
as a whole have been delegated to the “religious 
communities,” to be administered by them under 
the budget of the whole state. This is clearly seen 
in Chapter V of the Draft Constitution (Ar- 
ticles 70-74). 

This Chapter provides for the establishment 
of five kinds of courts in Israel. We cannot here 
describe the hierarchical order of the proposed 
system of courts, their rights and duties. This 
writer, parenthetically, is in full sympathy with 
the principle of appointment of judges (by the 
President of the Republic, upon the recommen- 
dation of certain recognized bodies) underlying 
the proposed judicial system. The authors of the 
Draft Constitution preferred to follow the ex- 
ample of England and the Dominions rather 
than the United States, where a large proportion 
of the judiciary is directly elected by the voters. 
Experience has shown that the system of ap- 
pointment offers greater guarantees of justice 
and impartial judgment, and provides more fa- 
vorable conditions for an independent judiciary 
than does the system of election, which puts 
judges at the mercy of party bosses, if they wish 
to be certain of reelection at the end of their 
terms. In the present connection, we are inter- 
ested in those provisions of the Draft Constitu- 
tion which delegate certain powers to the re- 
ligicus communities. Questions of “personal sta- 
tus” (marriage, divorce, registration of births, 
burials, identification of parents, separation of 
man and wife, certain aspects of inheritance, 
etc.) are assigned by the Draft Constitution to 
special “religious courts” of the Jewish, Moslem 
and Christian communities.” The judges in these 
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courts, too, will be appointed by the President 
of the Republic. (in consultation with the Min- 
ister of Religious Affairs, whose proposals in turn 
shall take into account the recommendation of 
the Supreme Religious Council of the commun- 
ity concerned). 

Upon examination of Articles 70-72, it is 
clear that the state is obligated under them to 
consider every citizen as belonging to one of the 
three (or more) religious communities of the 
country. A citizen of the State of Israel, whe- 
ther he likes it or not, is automatically considered 
a member of one of the recognized churches or 
religious organizations. In certain important 
matters affecting him personally and the vital 
interests of his family, he must be either a Jew, 
a Christian, or a Moslem. If one is not a “Jew” 
(that is, he does not consider himself a member 
of tHe Jewish religious community, or is unwill- 
ing to submit to the authority of the Chief Rab- 
binate), nor a Christian by faith and belief 
(though his parents may have been Christians, 
and he may have been baptized as an infant), 
nor yet a Moslem—he has no official agency, ac- 
cording to the existing draft, to appeal to in the 
most vital questions of personal status. If he re- 
fuses to apply to the recognized religious courts, 
he has no way of legalizing or even simply regis- 
tering his marriage or the birth of a child; he has 
no one to grant him a divorce, and it is not clear 
who will be responsible for probating his will, 
and dividing his inheritance among his heirs if 
he dies intestate. The Draft Constitution does not 
provide for a secular non-religious court with 
jurisdiction in these matters. The State of Is- 
rael would make no provision for the personal 
status of atheists, agnostics, or adherents of a 
“private religion.” It is easy to see that we have 
here a plain violation of the principle of equal 
rights and personal freedom: the state assumes 
the character of a “tripartite theocracy.” 


ALTHOUGH the Draft Constitution does not 
say so, the simple division into three religious 
communities, to which it repeatedly refers, could 
hardly be carried out in practice. The Mandate 
government recognized a good many more, as 
the State of Israel will also undoubtedly do, but 
even then difficulties arose in fitting all the dif- 
ferences into the official framework. 

This writer does not pretend to know very 
clearly whether the Moslems in Israel are all of 
the same school. But everyone knows there is no 
such thing in Palestine as a “Christian commun- 
ity.” The Christian population of Israel (espe- 
cially if Jerusalem is included) is quite varie- 
gated. Nowhere do a Protestant, a Roman Cath- 
olic, and a Greek Orthodox Christian belong to 
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the same religious community, nor do they in ]s. 
rael. The relations between them are far from 
idyllic, and though they are all Christians, they 
lay most stress on the theological, liturgical, and 
other differences that divide them. Consequently, 
there is not, nor can there be, a Supreme Religi- 
ous Council of the “Christian community.” No. 
body there would recognize the authority of such 
a Council. Precisely in questions of personal 
status, the Christian denomination differ sharply, 
Most Protestant churches, for example, do not 
recognize the ban on marriage of first cousins; 
it is still maintained by the two “classical” 
churches, the Roman Catholic and Greek Ortho- 
dox. Roman Catholicism does not recognize di- 
vorce at all, except in rare, exceptional cases 
(“what God hath joined, let no man put asun- 
der”) ; the Greek Orthodox church recognizes 
divorce, but requires a very painful, one might 
almost say “pornographic” procedure, proving 
beyond any doubt that one of the parties was 
guilty of sexual transgression. It would certainly 
be impossible to bring all these variegated groups 
under the roof of a single “religious commun- 
ity,” and the Israeli government will undoubt- 
edty have to recognize several Christian com- 
munities, as did the Mandate government. 
But, beyond this problem, why should the 


‘state force a citizen who is classified as a Cath- 
-olic to accept a personal status which involves 


all the severe restrictions of the Roman Church, 
if he himself does care to observe them? Why 
shouldn’t there be a general civil jurisdiction for 
anyone seeking to marry or be divorced on con- 
ditions a particular church fails to recognize? 
And why must anyone born a Moslem submit to 
the anachronistic Islamic laws about inheritance 
and the relation between man and wife or par- 
ents and children, if he wishes to be free of the 
compulsion of such laws? Let the Church treat 
such cases as it likes, or as its canonical laws pre- 
scribe: excommunicate them, deny them salva- 
tion, or take other punitive measures—that has 
nothing to do with the State, which must grant 
its citizens the liberty to ignore such sanctions, if 
they choose. 

There are also a number of religious groups in 
Israel which do not fall under the Draft Con- 
stitution’s classification of Jews, Moslems, and 
Christians. The Bahai group in Haifa cannot be 
satisfactorily assigned to the jurisdiction of any 
of the three major religious communities. The 
Druzes are not Christians, even though they re- 
gard Jesus of Nazareth as one of the incarna- 
tions in which God revealed Himself on earth. 
Nor are they Moslems, although they considet 
Mecca as a Holy Place. They are not pagans, for 
although their ritual contains certain elements 
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reminiscent of ancient idolatry (what mono- 
theistic religion is entirely free of them?), the 
unity of the Creator is a fundamental and pro- 
foundly conceived belief among them. They 
have their own laws and customs concerning 
marriage and the family, and women occupy a 
far higher position socially as well as in religious 
functions among them than in the system of 
Issam. To what court should they appeal in 
matters of religious status, under a Draft Con- 
stitution which refers only to the Jewish, Mos- 
lem, and Christian “religious communities”? 
The Jewish community itself in the State of 
Israel is not entirely homogeneous. There are 
Oriental Jewish communities in Israel who have 
never adopted the ban on polygamy. Should the 
Jewish court forbid them to marry more than 
one wife, or should it recognize distinct and op- 
posed laws for different parts of the same religi- 
ous community as the Mandate courts did? 
What will be the status in Israel of Conservative 
(not Orthodox) synagogues and rabbis? Will 
marriages and divorces authorized by such rabbis 
be considered valid or not by the Jewish religious 
courts, which will probably consist entirely of 
Orthodox judges? Will the children of such 
marriages be recognized by the courts as legiti- 
mate, or will their official documents bear the 
stamp of illegitimacy? What would be the status 
before the publicly recognized “Jewish commun- 
ity” in Israel of, let us say, a congregation sim- 
ilar to the New York Society for the Advance- 
ment of Judaism, which denies that the tenet of 
Israel as the Chosen People is binding upon a 
modern Jew, and which has deleted the chant of 
“Kol Nidrei” from its liturgy? Shall we say 
that such religious “eccentrics” are permissible 
among Jews in Exile, in America, but they can- 
not be permitted to exist in the State of Israel, 
where every Jew, whether he likes it or not, 
must be subject to Orthodoxy? And what will 
be the status in Israel of Reform or Liberal Juda- 
ism, some of whose rabbis, incidentally, occupy 
leading positions in the World Zionist Organ- 
ization? Will they and their doctrines have a 
legitimate status before the Jewish court, or will 


. they merely be “subjects” of the Orthodox juris- 


diction? Or may the State delegate authority to 
them also in questions of personal status? 


WE RAIsE all these questions, because the for- 
mulation in the Draft Constitution, rather than 
simplifying all these problems makes them much 
more complex and involved. Even in England, 
where the Church still enjoys a definitely official 
status, there are certain liberties which the au- 
thors of the Israeli Draft Constitution have not 
sought to secure for the citizen. The King of 
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Great Britain is still the head of the Church (to 
be sure, by some mysterious device, he manages 
to be an Episcopalian in England and a Presby- 
terian in Scotland) and only Parliament can 
authorize changes in the Praper Book (hence, 
comical though it may sound to our ears, it is 
still technically true that Jewish Members of 
Parliament, as well as Catholics and the handful 
of Communists in the House of Commons, are 
entitled to vote on the kind of prayers which 
may be heard in the Anglican Church). Yet the 
concept of civil marriage and divorce is not for- 
eign to British jurisprudence and legal practice. 
In these questions, the citizen is not chained to 
any given ecclesiastical organization. 

At this point, many other questions arise 
which even further complicate the situation. 
The religious courts are to be maintained out of 
the governmental budget. By what right, one 
may ask, is a Jew by belief to be forced to pay 
taxes in order to maintain, let us say, a Roman 
Catholic religious court? Or were the authors 
of the draft thinking of an arrangement by 
which each community would pay special taxes: 
to maintain its own courts, and the State ma- 
chinery would simply enforce and collect the 
taxation? One may also anticipate conflicts with 
the canon law of some of the religions. This 
writer is not certain whether it is acceptable to 
Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox law that 
judges in their religious courts should be ap- 
pointed —even though only nominally — by 
someone not among their own ordained authori- 
ties, but by a secular authority, by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who, incidentally, is hardly 
likely to be anything but a Jew. 

A thoroughgoing separation of Church (or 
churches, in this case) and State would not only 
be a just solution, but would also be much sim- 
pler in practice. The State can set up its civil 
courts and civil procedure dealing with personal 
status in general for all its citizens. This would 
not preclude the functioning of religious courts. 
for those citizens who might wish to live under 
their jurisdiction. Such courts would be partly 
private, partly public institutions, maintained by 
those citizens who want them and are willing to 
support them. A marriage recognized by such 
a court would also be recognized by the State; 
a divorce granted by such a court would be valid 
in the eyes of the State, and if heirs agree to 
allow a religious court to divide their inheri- 
tance among them, (after taxes) there is no rea- © 
son for the State to interfere—just as no State 
would prevent its citizens from settling certain 
disputes by voluntary arbitration, rather than 


in the civil courts. Thus, we do not wish to 


question foleration by Israel of religious courts,. 
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for those who want to have recourse to them. 
The State may even delegate, under clearly de- 
fined conditions, certain essentially governmental 
functions to such religious courts. What is to 
be criticized is the obligatory character of their 
jurisdiction over citizens—no matter how large 
or small their number may be—who have their 
own reasons, true or false, not to wish to accept 
it. Civil courts must be available with jurisdic- 
tion in all questions of personal status also. 


ONE final question calls for comment. In Ar- 
ticle 77 of the Draft Constitution it is stated 
that, “Future legislation in Israel shall be guided 
by the basic principles of Jewish law,” and that, 
“Wherever the existing law does not provide 
adequate guidance, the Courts of Law shall have 
recourse to these basic principles.” If this Ar- 
ticle is to be considered as something more than 
a mere rhetorical statement—and, of course, 
every Constitution contains certain purely decla- 
matory elements—it sets future legislative and 
judicial proceedings on a very obscure and dan- 
gerous road. If the criterion set up were de- 
fined as the existing Jewish normative religious 
law, it would, at least, constitute fairly clear in- 
structions: in uncertain cases, one would simply 
consult the well-know relevant texts and, if one 
were sufficiently expert in this vast domain, find 
the law. But the Draft Constitution speaks not 
of laws, but of basic principles of Jewish religi- 
ous jurisprudence. Such “instructions” leave a 
broad field open to speculative and quite subjec- 
tive interpretaticn. The affirmation of a basic 
principle—or even of a major tendency—in 
Jewish law would depend on individual judg- 
ment and highly theoretical generalizations, 
which in each judge would depend on his per- 
sonal background and education, his preferences 
and ethical valuations. This is about the same as 
invoking the “spirit of Judaism”; how many 
different aspects has this “spirit of Judaism” put 
on in modern times, according to the individual 
leanings of its various portraitists! 


We might learn a great deal about how dan- 
gerous such abstract instructions may be from 
the Soviet judicial system, as it functioned in 
the years following the October Revolution. At 
that time there was not yet a codified Soviet law, 
and judges were instructed to decide cases ac- 
cording to their revolutionary legal conscience. 
The “revolutionary conscience” showed itself 
in far too many cases to be too subjective and 
too elastic. When judges in Colonial times in 
Massachusetts were instructed to punish the 
guilty “according to the law of God,” the mean- 
ing was far more concrete than that of the cor- 
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responding Article in the Draft Constitution for 
Israel: for certain purposes, the Puritans re. 
garded the Mosaic Law as their chief source. 
book. To be sure, they interpreted certain Bi. 
blical laws all too literally, and thus they actually 
observed the commandment “thou shalt not let 
a witch live” (in later years, Washington 
Irving made this the occasion for his sarcastic 
comment that the New Englanders had to goy- 
ern themselves by the laws of God until they 
found time to make better ones). . . Naturally, 
it is not easy—especially for a layman—to pro- 
pose how the courts in the young State of Israel 
should guide themselves in cases for which no 
clear legislative rule has yet been adopted, and 
where old laws are not in accord with the Con- 
stitution. It will probably take a certain time 
until Israel will work out its own system of civil 
and criminal normative law, and the courts in 
the meantime will require some temporary guid- 
ance. But more realistic methods must be sought 
for this purpose, since the method proposed by 
the authors of the Draft Constitution is, at best, 
an abstraction. 


THE above comments may impress some read- 
ers as reflecting an anti-religious bias. It is far 
from our wish to destroy religion generally, and 
in particular Judaism. Nor do we imagine that 
the life being sown and nurtured and taking 
shape in Israel can fail to be enriched and fructi- 
fied in certain ways by Jewish tradition. It is 
quite possible that Jewish religious life may now 
experience a new efflorescence in the stimulating 
atmosphere of its own land, and in a social 
milieu of its own. A religious view is surely en- 
titled to hope that the Return to Zion will be ac- 
companied by a Jewish religious renascence. But 
such a rebirth, if it is destined to come, must 
come spontaneously, not by way of a “protec- 
tionist” policy on the part of the State. The 
State must only secure to all believers the oppor- 
tunity of a full and undisturbed life in the spirit 
of their faith and in harmony with their tradi- 
tion. The Jewish Republic can have no other 
obligations to the religious. It cannot force upon 
other citizens any religion, traditional way of 
life, or obedience to religious authorities. These 
things, in any case, cannot, in any true sense, be 
achieved by coercion. Only in freedom can 
those who have wandered from the straight road 


(in the religious sense) be brought to repent- 
ance, not by regimentation. Organized religion 
may and should seek to act through persuasion, 
not through authority; by its own, inner spir- 


itual power—not by the power of the judge and 


the policeman. .. . 
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The Absorption of Immigrants 


by Marie Syrkin 


ee eeN JANUARY 1, 1948 and Feb. 1, 
1949 over 155,000 persons entered Israel. 
The immigrant stream flows from every part of 
the world—the D.P. camps, the Balkans, North 
Africa, from every corner of the Exile. Children 
from Aden, old people from Bulgaria, refugees 


from Shanghai, detainees from Cyprus keep 


pouring into the Jewish State by plane and ship. 
The influx shows no sign of slackening; instead, 
it continues to gather momentum as the barriers 
are lifted. 

In the space of a year the population of Israel 
has increased by some 20 percent. Such a rapid 
growth would be considered enormous under the 
best of circumstances. When one remembers 
that it took place at a time when the full energy 
of the young state had to be devoted to repulsing 
the Arab invasion, the complexity of the ab- 
sorption problem becomes apparent. 

Yet at no moment was this surge towards the 
shores of the Jewish homeland viewed with any 
emotion save elation. No matter how desperate 
the situation in the country, the uprooted sons 
and daughters of the Jewish people were not 
urged to wait for a more propitious moment, 
when peace had come and the difficulties inher- 
ent in so vast an immigration could more easily 
be met. It was understood that .the arrival of a 
fresh boat-load of immigrants could no more be 
postponed than the hour of a battle. The Europ- 
ean survivors of the Nazi decade, the Jews ex- 
posed to daily peril in Moslem lands had to come 
as soon as the gates were open. The ingathering 
of the Exiles, the purpose for which the Jewish 
State had been created, was a task no less impera- 
tive than victory on the battle front. 

As in every other phase of its struggle, the 
young state had no opportunity to make ade- 
quate preparation. The machinery geared to re- 
ceive 1,500 people monthly had to adapt itself 
over night to twenty times the number. 

For a clearer appreciation of what the great 
wave of mass immigration meant in administra- 
tive terms one need merely glance at the immi- 
gration statistics of the past three years. 

In 1946, a total of 18,197 immigrants entered 
Palestine. They were absorbed in the following 
Categories: 3461 went to Youth Aliyah; 4930 to 
kibbutzim; 2255 to other rural settlements; 
3449 had independent means or went to rela- 
tives; 3717 entered the Reception Centers. On- 
ly the immigrants going to the Reception Cen- 


ter were the direct concern of the Jewish Agen- 
cy. The problem was met through the construc- 
tion of 600 new housing units. 

In 1947, the rate of immigration rose. A total 
of 24,000 newcomers entered. Of these, 7,000 
went to the Reception Centers. This repre- 
sented a 100 percent increase over the previous 
year and severely taxed the limited facilities of 
the Jewish Agency. The number of Reception 
Centers .was increased, and despite the critical 
political and internal situation of the Yishuv, 
1000 new housing units were constructed. 


In 1948, the rate of immigration soared to 
over 130,000. Of these 3000 went to Youth Ali- 
yah; 4000 to kibbutzim; 2000 to other rural set- 
tlements; 4000 to relatives; and over 100,000 to 
the Reception Centers. These figures alone sug- 
gest the variety of problems which the young 
state suddenly had to meet. There was not only 
a question of providing housing but also of ab- 
sorbing constructively a new type of immigrant. 
Mass immigration from various countries meant 
that whole families, of various age levels, and 
without previous training specially adapted to 
the needs of Israel formed the bulk of the new- 
comers. The conscious pioneer element which 
had received agricultural or vocational training 
in the Diaspora, represented a negligible number 
in the whole. 


On the Way 


THE care of the new immigrant begins at the 
moment when he embarks for Israel. The ma- 
jority of the immigrants are transported in Is- 
raeli-owned ships manned by Israeli crews. A 
Jewish navy had to be swiftly created because of 
the blockade imposed on Israel, and the inability 
to get foreign vessels to hazard the journey. The 
Israel merchant marine is a natural outgrowth 
of Aliyah Bet, and many of the ships which 
transported illegal immigrants during the British 
Mandate were later used for free immigration in- 
to the Jewish State. 


To dispel any illusions, it should be plainly 
stated that the immigrant transports are not lux- 
ury liners. They have only one purpose: to bring 
as many immigrants as possible, as swiftly as pos- 
sible to Israel. One must bear in mind the pres- 
sure at every phase of the immigrants’ journey, 
beginning with the thousands waiting at the va- 
rious ports of embarkation along the Mediter- 
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ranean, to the moment when the few ships ply- 
ing swiftly back and forth can disgorge their 
passengers on Israeli territory. No part of the 
process can be leisurely or commodious. But the 
men and women who were not intimidated by 
the knowledge that a fierce war raged in Israel 
are not likely to be discouraged by the prospect 
of a crowded crossing or housing difficulties. The 
only thing which they are not prepared to ac- 
cept is further delay. 


The arrival of each ship of immigrants in 
Haifa is still reported as a victory. Significant 
historic moments such as the arrival of the last 
ships from Cyprus naturally become the occasion 
of special celebrations, but even less dramatic 
arrivals are greeted with spontaneous receptions 
at the ports. The sense of triumph persists. 


At the port each immigrant has to be “pro- 
cessed.” As soon as an immigrant disembarks, 
after the crowded voyage of several days’ dura- 
tion, he is D.D.T’d. Following a light lunch, 
served by the Women’s Welfare Organizations, 
the immigrants receive identity cards and are 
assigned to a Reception Center. They then go to 
the Health Department, are given whatever in- 
oculations, such as smallpox or typhoid, they may 
require, are examined by the customs officials, 
and finally are escorted to the bus or train which 
takes them to the Reception Center. 


In view of the military situation, speed in dis- 


embarkation and processing has been essential. 
Since there was always a possibility that the port 
area might be bombed, a large concentration of 
people for a long period had to be avoided. Fur- 
thermore, the immigrants would arrive ex- 
hausted after the trip. It was important to en- 
able them to rest. Because of this need for speed 
the technique of reception was perfected to the 
point where 800 people per hour passed through 
all the necessary steps. This tempo, however, had 
its disadvantages. Though the port could be 
cleared within a few hours, the approach to the 
immigrant immediately upon his arrival was 
perforce cursory. Individual attention was giv- 
en later at the Reception Center. 


In order to avoid this impersonal machine-like 
registration and at the same time to clear the 
port with the necessary rapidity, the Jewish Ag- 
ency has decided to introduce a new system. In 
the future all immigrants will go at once to a 
clearing camp with a capacity for 4000 people. 
At this camp, the newcomer will spend the first 
day in resting. Registration will take place on 
the following day. This more leisurely pace will 
make it possible to consider individual problems 
at the outset, and the immigrant will be sent to 
the Reception Center with some initial guidance. 


_ barracks. 
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Reception Centers 


New Reception Centers, bringing the totd 
up to 20, were opened in 1948. The capacity of 
these centers is 35,000 beds with a maximum of 
50,000. The centers have been planned as trans. 
ient camps, and everything is done to reduce the 
length of the immigrant’s stay. However, 
though originally the average period spent by an 
immigrant in a Reception Center was approxi 
mately a week, the period of residence has been 
steadily lengthening. Since December 15, 1948, 
immigrants have been obliged to remain in the 
Reception Centers for a month and more. 


The Reception Centers vary in size and accom- 
modations. Some of the larger ones, such as Par. 
dess Khanna, had been former British Army 
camps and held as many as 20,000 soldiers. Oth. 
ers, such as Kiryat Shmuel, were built specially 
by the Jewish Agency for the reception of im- 
migrants and are better adapted for their pur 
pose. They allow of greater privacy and provide 
more amenities. 

The center of Pardess Khanna, consisting of 
three camps and housing over 10,000 immi- 
grants is a good example of the large camp. The 
immigrants live in barracks and tents; every ef- 
fort is made to place women and children in 
It would be idle to pretend that thes 
camps are attractive places. The best that can 
be said is that conditions are as good as might bk 
expected in view of the crowding. However, 
most of the immigrants accept the situation phil- 
osophicaly. The great majority appreciates the 
efforts of those in charge to make them com- 
fortable. Food is ample. Above all, the immi- 
grants, many of whom have a long history of 
DP camps behind them, rejoice in the knowledge 
that their stay is temporary, and that every ag- 
ency of the country is interested in getting them 
out quickly. 

The strain on the facilities of the camps is pat 
ticularly great during the winter months when 
heavy rains make the extensive use of tents im- 
possible. As the weather grows milder, it be 
comes easier to reduce the number of individuab 
in the barracks. However, despite the conges 
tion, the living quarters are clean and well-kept. 
Anyone who has seen DP camps in Germany § 
bound to be impressed by the difference. Its 
obvious that the higher morale of the imm 
grants once they are “home” results in greater 
cooperation in camp routine even in difficult and 
trying circumstances. 

Had it been possible to fix an upper limit of 
a week on each immigrant’s period of resident, 
the temporary housing provided by the Recep: 
tion Centers could be viewed as adequate for it 
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ose. But the housing shortage in Israel cre- 
ates a bottle-neck which is felt sharply in the in- 


| itial stages of the process of absorption. The 


problem is’ being attacked from both ends. The 
barracks are being improved by the construc- 
tion of inner walls so as to allow of greater pri- 
yacy. But quite rightly the authorities feel that 
scarce funds and labor should be expended pri- 
marily on the construction of permanent hous- 
ing. Though the needs of the Reception Centers 
are constantly kept in mind, the only way to 
provide greater comfort immediately would be 
to attempt to spread the influx over a greater 
period. The immigrants themselves would be 
the last to agree to any artificial check on immi- 
gration, even if there were no powerful political 
considerations against delay. 

Special provision is made for infants and ba- 
bies. In every camp one can see a well-equipped 
Children’s House in which babies are lodged. 
Trained nurses are constantly in attendance and 
instruct the mothers who come to feed and tend 
their children. Many of these young mothers 
have not even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
principles of child-care. They are taught proper 
feeding and sanitation. This is the first step of 
aservice which is continued long after. the moth- 
et leaves the Reception Center. 

From the time that the buses arrive with the 
immigrants, every want of the newcomer is the 
responsibility of the Reception Center. Im- 
mediately after arrival, the immigrants are given 
food cards and brought to their quarters. Babies 
under six months are taken at once to the Chil- 
drens’ Home on the premises. 

The immigrant remains in the Reception Cen- 
ter until he can be provided with housing. He is, 
naturally, at liberty to leave whenever he pleases. 
If he is in a position to make arrangements for 
himself, or if he has relatives prepared to assist 
him, he may depart without awaiting his turn; 
in that case, however, he must sign a statement 
releasing the Jewish Agency from further 
claims. Very few such instances occur. In the 
majority of cases the immigrant is dependent on 
the good offices of the Jewish Agency and the 
state, ‘ 
The principle of “‘first in, first out” is strictly 
observed. As soon as an immigrant’s turn in the 
allocation of housing is reached, he is given a 
choice of several possibilities and sent to his new 
dwelling. The only exceptions are “‘social cases” 
(invalids, widows with small children, the 
aged), who constitute 9 percent of the total. 

ese are sent out of the camps not in accord- 
ance with the general rule, but as soon as suit- 
able provision can be made for them. The Social 
Welfare Department at the Reception Center 
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studies the individual cases and decides on locali- 
ties where opportunities for rehabilitation and 
subsistence can be created. 

While waiting in the Reception Center, the 
immigrant is at liberty to work if he wishes. 
During the orange-picking season many find 
employment in the nearby groves. Whatever the 
immigrant earns remains strictly his. No deduc- 
tions are made by the camp for food or lodging. 
The sole obligation of the immigrant is to give 
one day of work weekly for the proper mainten- 
ance of the camp, which is spent in cooking, 
cleaning or other camp services. 


WHEN the immigrant’s turn to leave finally 
arrives, he is advised as to employment possibil- 
ities and told of places where housing is available. 
In so far as possible the immigrant’s preferences 
are respected. Of course, if he demands an ap- 
artment in Tel Aviv, the request cannot be 
granted; no quarters are to be had there. When 
the immigrant has made his decision within the 
framework of existing possibilities always bear- 
ing in mind proximity to places of employment, 
he receives all necessary documents such as ration 
cards and identity cards, and a sum of money 
varying between IL.7 and IL.12, about $20 to 
$35. He is also provided with a bed, a mattress, 
and a pair of blankets. This is his initial stake, in 
addition to the apartment which he occupies 
rent-free till he is established. 

Living quarters are allocated in new housing 
projects and in abandoned Arab towns and vil- 
lages such as Jaffa, Acre, Ramle, Yehudia, Tar- 
shikha, and the evacuated Arab sections of Jeru- 
salem, Haifa, and Safed. The natural tendency 
of the new immigrants is to congregate close to 
large Jewish centers. The lack of accommoda- 
tions compels the settlers to fan out all over the 
country and accept residences at some distance 
from urban centers. This by-product of the 
housing shortage is in itself desirable, despite the 
temporary inconvenience which may be caused 
by insufficient transportation due to the war. 

When a group of immigrants is to be sent to 
a given section, all the houses in it are listed and 
classified. A technical team is dispatched to the 
locality to repair damaged dwellings, make sure 
that water and light are available, and to take all 
necessary sanitary measures. Before the immi- 
grants arrive, some of the larger houses are ear- 
marked for public institutions such as Kupat 
Kholim (the Histadrut medical service) schools, 
and welfare departments. By the time the trucks 
full of immigrants reach their destination, the 
newcomers find the structure of a community 
prepared for them, with a trained staff ready to 
assist in their reception. 
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Each family group of four or less is allotted a 
room; the kitchen and bath are shared. If the 
family has a child over the age of 13, an addi- 
tional room is allotted. The immigrant is usual- 
ly offered a choice of several houses. Where 
kitchens must be shared, attempts are made to 
keep friends or relatives in the same housing 
unit. 

Unauthorized seizures of vacant apartments 
are dealt with by the military police. Such cases, 
however, are increasingly rare in view of the 
carefully worked out system of distribution 


which has been established. 


Agricultural Settlement 


THE importance of developing a “back to the 
land” movement among the new immigrants is 
constantly stressed. For understandable psycho- 
logical reasons many of the new immigrants are 
averse to joining a kibbutz, which seems to them 
still another “camp”. The longing for privacy 
and a “corner of one’s own” is far more power- 
ful in the present wave of immigration than in 
any previous one. Though this impulse must be 
respected, the resistance to agricultural coloniz- 
ation has to be overcome for the sake both of 
the country and the newcomer himself. A size- 
able proportion of young people, who had kha- 


lutz training in their countries of origin, go of. 


their own accord to a kibbutz. There remains a 
large reservoir of physicaly fit men and women 
between the ages of 25 to 40 who can be trans- 
formed into excellent pioneer material once the 
appropriate formula is found. It is thought that 
a variant of moshav ovdim, or cooperative vil- 
age, may provide the answer. 

Many newcomers are expected to form groups 
of 100 families, each of which will be organized 
in a moshav (cooperative village) . Each member 
will have his own cottage and small plot of land, 
while community fields will be cultivated coop- 
eratively. A trained agricultural staff, provided 
by the Jewish Agency, will accompany each 
group. 

The response of the immigrants to this scheme 
has been good. Over a thousand families in the 
Reception Centers have registered for coloniza- 
tion in this type of moshav. Some five hundred 
families are already in Akir, Yavneh and Tar- 
shikha. Other groups are being settled in the 
neighborhood of established cooperative villages, 
which will serve as models and training schools. 
For instance, a small moshav of 60 immigrant 
families is being organized near Kfar Yoshua. 
The children of the newcomers will attend the 
school of Kfar Yoshua, while the parents will take 
part in the moshav’s meetings and discussions. 
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After a period of agricultural training, the fam. 
ilies will be given the choice of joining an exig. 
ing moshav or starting a new one, and a fresh 
group of immigrants will be sent for training t) 
the temporary moshav. Over a thousand dwel. 
ing units in the vicinity of twenty old cooper. 
tive villages are being set up by the Jewish Agen. 
cy as part of this settlement scheme. 

There is nothing static about this program 
The process of absorption of new immigrants ip 
various forms of agricultural colonization is; 
continuous one, proceeding at an increasing 
tempo as urban housing possibilities diminish an( 
the pressure of immigration increases. A signif 
cant departure in the present methods of colon. 
ization is that the period of personal hakhshan 
(training) has been waived for the immigrant, 
Experience is the chief teacher, supplemented of 
course by guidance from the skilled staff and the 
close-by example of older moshavim. 

Though many of the immigrants who register 
for agricultural colonization have no qualifica- 
tions save healthy bodies and good will, other 
have had practical experience as farmers or plan- 
ters. Among the.Bulgarians, for instance, one 
finds many men familiar with the various 
branches of tobacco growing. This knowledg 
will be particularly useful to Upper Galilee, 
whose soil and climate are adapted for tobacco 
plantations. In old colonies, such as Rosh Pinah, 
there are many tobacco specialists who know 
how to grow, handle, and pack the plants under 
local conditions. It is hoped that a thriving in- 
dustry will be developed in conjunction with 
new immigrants. Nurseries for thousands of to- 
bacco plants are in the process of preparation. 

Many varieties of fruits, vegetables and cere- 
als thrive in Galilee, and yield a profitable harvest 
early as after planting. If colonization oppor- 
tunities are properly utilized, some 20,000 set- 
tlers can be established in Galilee within a short 
period. 

Plans to drain the Khuleh swamps in Eastern 
Galilee and to irrigate the Negev have now ac- 
quired immediate urgency. The reclamation 
and colonization of these waste lands will pro- 
vide homes and employment for countless thov- 
sands in the near future. 


Housing Projects 


PractTIcaLLy all available housing has been 
occupied. In order to keep pace with the immr- 
grant influx, a national housing company with 
a capital of IL.5,000,000 has been set up by the 
Government, the Jewish Agency, and the Jew- 
ish Naticnal Fund in cooperation with a number 
of local housing companies. 
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The ultimate aim of the housing program is 
to build 50,000 dwelling units a year, each unit 
consisting of a room, a kitchen, and sanitary in- 
stallations. Allowing 3 persons per unit, it is es- 
timated that such new construction would be 
adequate for an annual immigration rate of 
200,000, since about one-fourth of the immi- 
grants do not apply directly to the Jewish Agen- 
cy for living quarters but are taken care of 
through other channels, such as Youth Aliyah, 
kibbutzim, relatives or their independent means. 

The housing projects will be distributed 
throughout Israel. About 20 percent of the to- 
tal construction will be used to enlarge already 
existing kibbutzim and moshavim. (This should 
not be confused with the founding of new settle- 
ments, which is a part of the agricultural colon- 
ization program. ) 

The gap between available housing and the 
immigrant influx is expected to widen in the 
next few months, since four or five months will 
be required for the completion of the first series 
of housing projects. In order to provide for this 
tramsition period the Reception Centers will have 
to be enlarged. However, it is neither econom- 
ical nor productive to invest considerable funds 
in temporary expedients. For this reason, tent- 
camps are being planned for the spring and sum- 
mer months. 

When the rains stopped and mild weather set 

in by the beginning of April, able-bodied immi- 
grants were housed in tents, which are pitched 
in the locality where their homes will be built. 
The immigrants will be expected: to provide 
some of the unskilled labor for the project, 
and will draw pay for their work. This will serve 
the dual purpose of providing necessary workers 
and of helping the immigrant to achieve finan- 
cial independence. Another desirable feature of 
the proposed tent-camps is that they will be close 
to the immigrant’s future sources of employ- 
ment. People will be able to accept regular jobs 
while still in the tent-camps—something which 
was impossible in the Reception Centers because 
of the distances involved and the uncertain per- 
iod of residence. 
Ordinarily, the newcomers might object to 
living in tents, but the knowledge that the tent 
is pitched on the site of their future home and 
that their labor aids in its erection, acts as a pow- 
erful incentive. It is estimated that about 70 per 
cent of the immigrants will be physically and 
psychologically able to spend the summer months 
in tent-camps. 

Pre-fabricated houses have been ordered in 
Sweden. The shipping of pre-fabricated houses 
from the United States had been considered but 
the project was postponed because of the high 
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cost of transport. The granting of the Export- 
Loan may make the shipping of pre-fabricated 
houses from the United States feasible. 


Work 


THE healthy absorption of the immigrant in 
the economy of the country is as pressing as 
housing. The war created a labor shortage, but 
with demobilization the situation may alter. In 
any case, mass immigration of present propor- 
tions cannot be thrown on the labor market 
without direction. 

Mention has already been made of the plans 
for agricultural colonization. Though it is idle 
to set a rigid figure, the sound development of 
the country demands that approximately 25 
per cent of the new arrivals settle on the land. 
No such quota has been attained with the recent 
immigration, but necessity, if not idealism, may 
provide the impulse. 


Another large number will be employed in the 
building industry. It is estimated that a housing 
program of 30,000 houses can employ 40,000 
people annually. Of an annual immigration of 
200,000 we may assume that less than 100,000 
will be wage-earners. Therefore, about 40 per 
cent should be absorbed in some branch of the 
building industry. Another 20 per cent will 


find work as white collar workers, shop-keepers, 


etc. 

Obviously such estimates cannot be exact. 
The relationship between farm and urban labor 
is bound to fluctuate with changes in local con- 
ditions. One industry may expand and another 
shrink because of export and import difficulties. 
But, by and large, the blue-print for absorbing 
and channelling immigrant labor power not 
only exists on paper but functions actively. 
Chaos is being avoided by careful calculations 
and studies of the labor market. 

An interesting example of the precision with 
which the program has been drawn up can be 
seen in the distribution of permits for opening 
shops. Many of the new immigrants, with no 
skills or professions, want to open stores, news- 
stands, or soda-fountains. Having never had ex- 
perience as workers, they naturally tend to re- 
peat an East-European pattern. Particularly as 
the Jewish Agency advances an initial:loan to 
needy individuals to whom permits are granted, 
requests “to go into business” are numerous. 
Should permits be granted indiscriminately the 
results would be catastrophic. 


The following principle has therefore been 
adopted: permits are given only to invalids, 
widows with small children, or other clearly in- 
dicated social cases. Studies have been made to 
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ascertain how many individuals are needed ty 
support a given type of shop. It has been ci. 
culated that 100 families can sustain a fruit and 
vegetable store; 200 families a meat and fis 
shop; 300 families a dry-goods store; 500 fami. 
lies a barber shop, etc. The scale of profit is fig. 
ured modestly so as to provide occupation for 
many of the social cases as possible. 


Sometimes the invalids are organized into co. 
operatives. A number of cooperative bakeries 
and cinema cooperatives in Haifa and Acre have 
been organized by immigrants. The Histadrut 
Bureau of Cooperatives encourages the member. 
ship of immigrants in already existing coopera 
tives and aids in the establishment of new 
cooperative enterprises, particularly in villages 
so as to avoid overcrowding in towns. Hundreds 
of new immigrants can be absorbed annually not 
only in the large cooperatives such as those of 
transport and metal, but in cooperative bakeries, 
milling, food-packing, the catering trade, and 
the diamond industry. A plan has been drawn 
up with a view to promoting new cooperative 
enterprises in the manufacture of ready-made 
clothes. Branches of such cooperatives are to be 
established in the Negev, and in Safad and 
Tiberias. 


Labor Exchange 


IMMIGRANTS who seek work register at the 
Labor Exchange of the town where they are 
going to live. The Labor Exchange receives daily 
tabulations of available jobs in factories, private 
homes, or plantations, the demand varying with 
the season. The newcomers are assigned work in 
accordance with their ability and the order of 
their applications. Every immigrant is inter- 
viewed by a social worker who attempts to find 
work best suited for him. 

During the war, there was ample work, 
and the task of the Labor Exchange has been 
primarily one of allocation. Should a period of 
unemployment arise, the immigrant is protected 
by an arrangement with the Histadrut which 
has agreed to waive the principle of the for (pri- 
ority list) in favor of the newcomer. Usually 
in periods of unemployment, the oldest work- 
ers are taken back first. The tor has been worked 
out according to length of employment, size of 
family, and period of unemployment. Since 4 
strict adherence to the for would inflict great 
hardship on the newcomers, a rule has been 
adopted according to which the immigrant gets 
at least 20 days of work in each of the first two 
months of his stay, and 16 days in the third. The 
immigrant receives this preferential treatment 
on the theory that an individual already estab- 
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lished in the country is in a better position to 
meet a period of unemployment than a new- 
comer. This is a practical instance of the under- 
standing and flexibility which Israel’s labor 
movement displays in regard to the immigrant. 

The Labor Exchange constantly checks on 
factories and other places of employment to 
make certain that no unregistered workers are 
being hired. This is done to prevent employers 
from engaging workers at less than the current 
wage scale, as well as to make sure that workers 
receive employment in the order in which they 
apply. Without supervision there might be a 
temptation for newcomers to underbid the 
older workers, and for employers to take ad- 
vantage of such a situation. In many factories, 
about 50 percent of the workers are new immi- 
grants. There is a danger that this proportion 
will be reduced by demobilization, since veterans 
have the right to return to their old jobs. How- 
ever, plans are in progress to increase production 
rather than to dismiss workers. The immigrants 
themselves create demands which only greater 
production can supply. One metal factory, 
which is being partially reconverted to peace- 
time uses, now manufactures steel cots for the 
Reception Centers. Thousands of these beds are 
needed and will continue to be needed as part of 
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the equipment which each immigrant receives on 
leaving the Center. 


Social Services 


AFTER housing’ and employment have been 
provided for the immigrant, the responsibility 
of the Jewish Agency has been fulfilled. No 
rigid time schedule is in effect, but it is assumed 
that the newcomer’s problems of adjustment— 
physical, psychological, economic—cannot be 
considered immigrant problems beyond the first 
year. During this first year the Absorption De- 
partment of the Agency still provides assistance, 
with the active cooperation of the social institu- 
tions of the country. For instances, the Kupat 
Kholim (the Workers’ Sick Fund) provides free 
medical service for the first three months. After 
that, the immigrant is presumably employed and, 
if a member of the Histadrut, entitled to all its 
benefits. 

The various social welfare institutions of the 
country have a long tradition of immigrant aid 
and training, the assimilation of the newcomer 
having been one of the Yishuv’s primary tasks 
since the start of Zionist colonization. But the 
problems presented by recent mass immigration 
have no precedent in scope or character. The 
immigrant’s lack of preparation (psychological 
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RESERVATIONS NOW 
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Greetings to the 
STATE OF ISRAEL 
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President 
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_ known that it is merely necessary to mention 


JEWIsH Front 


as well physical hakhshara) has already bey 
pointed out. In practical terms this means thy 
guidance and help must be provided to suppk. 
ment the basic contributions of the Jewi 
Agency and the State. 

Mention has already been made of the nurse. 
ies and kindergartens opened in the Reception 
Centers by the Working Women’s Council anj 
Wizo. The warm contact established there is th 
first link in a chain of service to the newcome 
which follows him wherever he is settled, |; 
new housing developments or deserted village, 
no social institutions are in existence. They hay 
to be established simultaneously with the arrivi 
of the immigrant in his new quarters. In a larg 
measure this is the function of the volunter 
Women’s Organizations. For instance, when 
immigrants were housed in Acre, Ramle ani 
Jebelya, the Working Women’s Council at onc 
opened kindergartens and community hous 
where children of working mothers could k 
cared for. Wizo has opened several hostels for 
immigrant girls. 

The already existing girls’ agricultural train- 
ing schools, Batei Khalutzot, and vocation 
training schools find their resources taxed to th 
utmost and require constant enlarging to mett 
the demand. The nature of their work is so well- 


the steadily increasing importance of these insti- 
tutions in the present period. The opportunity 
to learn a trade or to receive instruction in th 
several branches of husbandry which these insti- 
tutions provide is a boon to the immigrant youth. 

Besides providing intensive training for a pro- 
longed period, the Women’s Organizations try 
to meet temporary, current needs. A represen 
tative of the Working Women’s Council, which 
maintains the agricultural training schools, 5 
in constant touch with the Labor Exchange 
During the orange-picking season, the Counc 
established a brief course for orange packing, 3 
process which requires several weeks’ training 
Financial assistance was also given to girls other- 
wise unable to take the course. 

Perhaps the most valuable personal service 
rendered to the newcomer are the home visits 
by trained social workers, who teach young 
women from Yemen, Morocco, or Eastern Ev- 
rope how to run their households in an unfa- 
miliar environment and climate. They 2 
shown how to budget their funds, prepare ap- 
propriate meals, and care for their children. Thi 
guidance is a source of assurance ‘in the bewilder- 
ment of transplantation. 


The educational and cultural institutions of 
the country serve all inhabitants of Israel. Spe 
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y ben) cial provision is made for the new immigrant 
ns thy) through the multiplicity of evening courses, 
suppkf especially in Hebrew. Despite the Yishuv’s al- 
Jewis\} most religious insistence on the exclusive use of 
Hebrew, Yiddish newspapers and weeklies espe- GREETINGS 
nurs.) cially designed for the recent immigrant are now 
ceptigf being published. The Histadrut publishes a 
cil anf weekly “letter to the new immigrant” in Yid- 
eis th) dish, which has reached a circulation of over a 
vcomep 13,000. 
ed. hh 
‘illags} | PeRHAPs the above picture appears unduly 
y hap rosy 7" paper. No doubt many an immigrant, EA S 7 FE RN L j a a 
arrivi} cooped up in a Reception Center, or lonely and 
a larg depressed in uncomfortable quarters, would find l NSU RANC E COM PANY 
lunter— little satisfaction in the efforts or plans enumer- OF NEW YORK 
when} ated. But the intention has been to point out 
le anf. the constructive measures taken, rather than to 
t one} minimize the difficulties which are admittedly 
hous! enormous. Israel is girding itself for the Ingath- a 
uld ke ering of the Exiles as heroically. as it did for the 
els for) war. Nobody pretends that the process is easy 
or painless. No phase of Zionist colonization has 
train.) been. Fortunately, the problems presented by Louis Lipsky 
ation! ™aSs immigration are demonstrably soluble. No President 
to th Miracles are required, only adequate funds. If 
, mee? the necessary capital is available, houses will be 
y well.) built, public works will be, undertaken, great 
ention? Olonization plans will be implemented. The 
insti-) Provision of these funds is obviously beyond the as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
tunity) capacity of the small, valiant community of and Development, but the crucial question, “Can 
in thet Jstael. The responsibility must be shared by the immigrants be absorbed?” has been answered 
insti) World Jewry and such international institutions in the affirmative by events. 
youth, 
ge TVUULUUEUDENOUDESUEODOUEEREODOGEOGSOROUOO0EOREOEODEOD 8 oO © KK LS DEOUEUADOUEDEDODEDEREDEREREROREDODOEODODOUEDEDOEEDODES 
resen- Dayyenu penetrating observation that “Juda- 
which Passover: Its History and Tradi- If he had merely given us a clear _ i alg spina stag . sage 
als, is tions, by Theodore H. Gaster. Henry and sympathetic picture of the Seder om but in an active redemption, 
vange. Schuman, New York, 1949. Pp. ceremony, and had not added speci- — 
puncil 102. $2.50. mens of medieval liturgical poems If he had merely given this sum- 
. skillfully rendered into verse, dayyenu. mary, and had not also obtained the 
ing, 4 IF PROFESSOR GASTER had mere- If he had merely given us the flavor cooperation of the publisher in pro- 
ining. ly written on the folkloristic (ta'am) of the Passover songs, and ducing a neat and attractive volume, 
ther: parallels to the Spring festival of had not included a careful translation well printed and illustrated with ap- 
Passover, and had not also briefly but of a manuscript account of the Pas- pealing reproductions of Passover 
aorvint competently analyzed the historical chal sacrifice on Mt. Gerizim as per- scenes from old Haggadahs, dayyenu. 
be and legendary elements in the Biblical formed by the Samaritans, who follow But since Professor Gaster has given 
visits § narrative of the Exodus, dayyenu. the Biblical ritual as closely as pos- the folkloristic and historical back- 
young If he had merely traced with rapid _ sible, dayyenu. grounds of Passover, and has skillfully , 
1 Ev — the historical background and If he had merely added this account touched on the Biblical and Rabbinic 
unfa- ~ tard amplifications of the Bi- of a Samaritan Passover ceremony, traditions, and has dexterously ren- 
, are ical tradition, and had not also and had not discussed the origin and dered specimens of the medieval litur- 
given us a judicious selection of Mid- significance of the Song of Songs, gical poems, and has given us the 
€ ap tashic embellishments of the Passover which is traditional “required reading” Samaritan account, and has helpfully 
This story, dayyenu. for the festival, dayyenu. discussed the nature of the Song of 
ilder- If he had merely given us a sam- If he had merely dealt in brief but Songs, and has persuaded the publisher 
ple of Rabbinic interpretation, and adequate fashion with the Song of to add the decorative cuts, and has 
had not also described the contents of Songs, and had not, in the Epilogue, furnished a well chosen bibliography 
ns 0 the Seder as found in the ancient summed up the the meaning of Pass- and an adequate Index—‘al ahat 
Spe-f Haggadah, dayyenu. over for modern Jews and made the kammah wekammah, “How much the 
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Greetings 


S. SCHWARTZ & BROS. 
463—7th Avenue, New York City 








GREETINGS 
Gold Star Products 
Incorporated 


4403 RUSSELL 
DETROIT 7, MICH. 














more” should we be grateful to author 
and publisher! 
RALPH Marcus. 


Notes on Reading 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN: THE Unirep States, by Alvin 
W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, 
University of Minnesota Press, 279 
pp-, $4.50. 


A discussion of the basic principles 
and the major controversial issues that 
have arisen in the development of the 
American system of separation of 
Church and State. The discussion 
draws largely on cases arising before 
federal and state supreme courts. 


THE Penal Cotony, by Franz Kafka, 
Schocken, 320 pp., $3.00. 


A collection of the “stories and 
short pieces” published by Kafka dur- 
ing his own lifetime. 


HAMMER ON THE Rock, A SHORT 
MiprasH Reaper, edited by Nahum 
N. Glatzer (Schocken Library/16) 
Schocken, 128 pp., $1.50. 


Tue First Book OF THE MACCABEES, 
With a Commentary by H. A. 
Fischel (Schocken Library/17) 
Schocken, 124 pp., $1.50. 


TALEs OF THE Hasimpimm, THE LATER 
Masters, by Martin Buber, Scho- 
cken Books, 352 pp., $3.75. 


The second volume of Martin 
Buber’s famous collection of Khassidic 
legend. Includes an introduction by 
Buber, a glossary, genealogies of the 
khassidic leaders. 


DiscRIMINATION & NaTIONAL WEL- 
FARE, edited by R. M. Maclver, 
Harper and Brothers, 135 pp., 
$2.00. 


A collection of papers on “the 
costs of discrimination to the United 
States,” in the fields of public accom- 
modations and institutions (Ira De A 
Reid), business (Elmo Roper), hous- 
ing (Robert C. Weaver), education 
(Theodore Brameld), religion (Jolin 
LaFarge), foreign affairs (Roger N. 
Baldwin, Adolf A, Berle, Jr.) etc. 


SHALOM Means Peace, by Robert St. 
John, Doubleday, 335 pp., $2.95 


A lively series of anecdotes and 
sketches covering the period of Israel’s 
struggle for existence in its first year. 
The author writes with the vigor and 
color of a seasoned journalist and the 
sympathy of a liberal spirit. 
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BRANCH 100 


Jewish National Workers' 
Alliance 


i] Sends its felicitations to the 
New Republic of ISRAEL, 
to the Government and 


the Knesset. 


| We salute ZVA HAGANAH 
l| LeISRAEL, the HISTADRUT 
| HAOVDIM and all citizens 
| May the next year bring full 


i] redemption. 


JosEPH YABLON, Chairman 


SauL GinsBerc, Secretary 





@ NEW YORK CITY 

* Branch 169 

¢ Jewish National Workers’ 
$ Alliance 

s Salutes the Yishuv on its 
é Military Triumph! 


« May Israel soon attain peace ; 

and succeed in its gigantic ‘ 
task of the absorption and re- : 
habilitation of the new olim. * 


M. RosEnBErG, Chairman ' 
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E. Kapakorr, Fin. Secy. 
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In SEARCH OF A Future, by Maurice 
Hindus, Doubleday, 270 pp., $3.00. 
The well-known popular writer on 

Fastern Europe takes up the Middle 

fast. Mr. Hindus’ approach to the 

problems of this area, with its over- 
powering agrarian poverty, benefits 
by knowing the right questions to ask, 

Concentrating on the basic economic 

questions of the area from Egypt to 

Iran, as these affect the common people 

in their everyday life, he finds. hope 

for a solution of their tremendous 
problems in the example of Jewish co- 
operative effort in Israel. 


Anass, OrL, AND History, by Kermit 
Roosevelt, Harpers. 271 pp., $3.50. 
Mr. Roosevelt surveys the same area 

as Mr. Hindus, on the basis of greater 
personal familiarity. He speaks of per- 
sonal interviews with all the leaders of 
the Arab States—and also details gen- 
erous helpings of the bazaar gossip of 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo and the 
Jerusalem consulates as well as other 
diplomatic rumor - mongeries, The 
somewhat cynical disparagement of 
their proteges common as an undercur- 
rent in British Arabophile literature, 
rises to the surface in Roosevelt, whose 
account also is not veiled in a mist of 
romanticism. His preoccupation with 
the superficies of politics leads him to 
ignore basic economic issues, 


FELICITATIONS TO ISRAEL 


from the 


AMALGAMATED 


Editor, 
JewisH FRONTIER. 


Dear Sir: 

The officers and members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America share with the Jewish Fron- 
tier the joy and triumphs of the State 
of Israel upon its first anniversary. 

American labor, Jewish and non- 
Jewish alike, hails the creation of the 
genuine, democratic Republic of Is- 
tael which will serve as a model for 
the entire Middle East. 

With my own eyes I have seen the 
labor miracle being achieved in Israel, 
especially under the direction and in- 
spiration of the Histadrut. The down- 
trodden and dispossessed of Europe 
have found a home in Israel which 
will guarantee peace, prosperity and 
security for them and their children. 

All men of good will congratulate 
the State of Israel upon the historic 
gains it has made in its first year of 
existence, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK ROSENBLUM, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 
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STILL THE BEST. 
THE ORIGINAL KOSHER KITCHEN SOA 


For cleaning dishes, glassware, z 
pots and pans. Economical 
«a little goes along way 


THE BIGGEST CAKE OF 
KOSHER SOAP FOR YOUR 
MONEY, WITH TOP- 
NOTCH PERFORMANCE 
AND SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 


IF IT’S ROKEACH IT’S KOSHER 
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The Labor Zionist Organization of America-Poale Zion is proud to participate in 
expressing, through this special edition of the JEWISH FRONTIER, its feelings of deep 
joy on the occasion of the First Anniversary of the establishment of the Jewish State. 


Proud as we are of our own contributions for over forty years to this historic 
culmination, our jubilation is tempered by the knowledge of our great responsibility 
and of the enormous tasks still ahead—immigration and colonization, mobilization of 
funds and manpower, and, the greatest of all, making Israel the very core of a new 
consciousness vivifying Jewish life in America. 


As we prepare for these great tasks, our Organization feels confident that its 
official publication, the JEWISH FRONTIER, wil! maintain its distinguished record 
in keeping our Zionist ideals and liberal approach to Jewish problems alive and vigor- 
ous, and continue to gain adherents for Labor Zionist thought among the Jewish and 
non-Jewish communities of America. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


Labor Zionist Organization of America-Poale Zion 
BARUCH ZUCKERMAN, President BERL FRYMER, Exec. Secy. 











Our Everlasting Partnership... 


With pride and deepfelt joy, the General Executive Committee and the mem- 
bership of the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance greets the Government and people 
of Israel on the first anniversary of the Jewish State. We salute the courage and forti- 
tude of the Yishuv, the magnificent victory of the Zva Hagana and the statesmanship 
of the Government which repulsed the invaders, secured the boundaries of the state, 
established law and order in the new republic, received nearly 200,000 of the exiles of 
our people and won the recognition of the whole civilized world. 


We are proud of the close bond between us and the builders and defenders of 
the Jewish State during the past year and in the preceding two score years. From the 
first day of our existence, the work of the upbuilding of Eretz Israel occupied the cen- 
tral position in the program of the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance and with loyalty 
and devotion we rendered every support in our power to the achievement of the goals 
of Labor Zionism and to the Histadrut. 


On this first anniversary of Medinat Israel, we cherish all the more our ever- 
lasting partnership with our pioneering vanguard and dedicate ourselves to continued 
loyalty and devotion in the manifold tasks ahead for the Yishuv and the Jewish people 
everywhere. 


o 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
MEYER L. BROWN, President LOUIS SEGAL, General Secretary 





























